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News of 1990/91 Crop Forecasts, Land Values, 
Food Prices, and the General Economic Outlook 



USDA's first projections for the 
1990/91 season show that world wheal 
outpul could set a record. U.S. wheat 
production could be the third highest 
even Improved weather and increased 
area account for the expected gains. 

But, world wheat trade may post only a 
slight increase because output is forecast 
to rise in several large importing coun- 
tries. Consequently, the U.S. average 
farm price is expected to slide to $2.90- 
S3.30 from $3.71 a bushel in 1989/90, 
and stocks will go up. 

World coarse grain output also is fore- 
cast to rise, although supplies will 
remain somewhat tight and trade may 
drop. With wheat prices softening rela- 
tive to coarse grains, more wheal will be 
used to feed livestock. US. com produc- 
tion is projected to go up, but use will 
increase more, and ending stocks could 
drift down. U.S, average farm prices for 
most coarse grains could remain firm. 

For oilseeds, world outpul is expected to 
set a record, although US. soybean pro- 
diction will be almost the same as a ye*r 



During 1990, farmland values in 
the US. are expected to rise 3 to 
4 percenL The forecast incorpo- 
rates expectations of near-record nei 
farm income, slightly lower interest and 
inflation rates, and trends in farmland 
values. 

However, weather, the looming 1990 
farm bill, possible revisions in the capital 
gains tax, and the GATT trade liberaliza- 
tion talks all are uncertainties that will 
affect returns to land and expectations of 
land values over the next several years. 

US, farmland values rose for the third 
consecutive year in 1989, but the 4-per- 
cent increase fell short of 1988's 6-per- 
cent gain. Because 1989's inflation rate 
was nearly 5 percent, real farmland val- 
ues actually slipped slightly from a year 
earlier. Real values have been virtually 
flat since 1987. 




earlier. The global rice crop and trade 
probably will be unchanged, but US, out- 
pul could go up slightly* 

Food prices in 1990 are expected to 
average 3 to 5 percent higher than in 
1989. In the first quarter, iheCPI for 
food jumped at an annual rate of 13.7 per- 
cent; the December freeze in Florida and 
Texas caused fruitand vegetable prices 
to spike. Another such shock is unlikely, 
and food prices probably will decline for 
the last three quarters of the year. 

Fears that the economy would slide into 
a recession by early 1990 have dissi- 
pated, A moderate recovery in industrial 
production, continued employment 
growth, and an improving trade balance 
have substantially reduced the probabil- 
ity of a recession during the next 6 
months. 

Economic growth in January-March, 
though, was accompanied by the highest 
quarterly inflation in 8 years. Recent 
USDA research suggests the inflation 
surge will be temporary; inflation should 
average 3.5-4.5 percent for the next 12- 
18 months, and interest rates should be 
suable or fall riijjhTjy. 



Beet sugar yields in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union largely have been 
static since the 1940's, while yields in 
the EC and US. have trended up sharply, 
I In light of recent reforms, if Eastern 
European beet producers could close half 
the gap between their yields and the EC's 
over the next decade, Eastern European 
output could rise by about half. This 
would enable the region to shift land to 
other crops and eliminate the need for 
sugar imports that now come from Cuba, 

Beet prospects are more clouded in the 
Soviet Union, given the slower pace of 
reform there. If the Soviets could double 
their yields, they could sharply reduce 
imports of Cuban sugar. However, 
yields still would be one-third below 
those of the EC. 

I For Brazil, USDA forecasts steady cane 
sugar output of 7.5 million tons in 
1990/9 1, despite strong world prices and 
excess domestic milling capacity. Next 
season's cthanol output according to 
industry sources, is also expected to be 
flat 

The longer term outlook for the Brazilian 
sugar-ethanol complex is clouded as the 
Collor government struggles to put the 
economy on a market footing. Recently, 
Brazil has elected to export sugar to the 
US. to meet its quota commitment, and 
then import U.S. ethanol for its cars. 

The Japanese closely link their food 
security to self-sufficiency in rice, Japan 
achieved self-sufficiency in rice in the 
late 1960's, but the nation now actually 
imports about 55 percent of its total food 
consumption. Government supports cur- 
rently hold domestic rice prices five to 
seven times above world trading prices. 

If Japan were to liberalize its rice market, 
and perhaps institute a more generous 
stocking policy, it could achieve a sim- 
ilar degree of food security at less than 
half the cost, Japan's consumers would 
reap almost the entire benefit. 
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How 

Accurate Are 
USDA's 
Forecasts? 



This issue of Agricultural Outlook 
presents and explains the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's first esti- 
mates of 199(W1 global crop production, 
supply, and use. As with all forecasts, 
accuracy is critical. Averaged over 
198 1/82-89/90, USDA's first crop fore- 
casts, which are released annually in 
early May, differ by 4.7 to 23.3 percent 
from actual VS. production, and by 2. 1 
to 3.8 percent from actual output abroad. 

The U.S. wheat production estimate has 
proven to be die most accurate of the 
domestic forecasts— within 4.7 percent 
of the crop's actual size. That's because 
more than three-quarters of the crop is 
winter wheal, and the harvest begins in 
late May. Unlike the other May projec- 
tions, the winter wheat forecast draws on 
USDA surveys of actual area and 
expected yields. 

For \fS. coarse grains, the May forecasts 
differ from the crop's actual size by an 
average 14.1 percent The error rate for 



USDA's Wheat Forecasts Tend To Be Most Accurate 
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the U.S. soybean forecast is a bit lower, 
92 percent* One reason for the differen- 
tial between error rales is that, over the 
past 9 years, actual com output has been 
twice as variable as soybean production. 

I Uneven weather during the last 9 years 
has made accurate forecasting difficult 
Most recently, during the 1988 drought* 



many observers criticized the department 
for being too conservative in estimating 
crop damage, yet the final numbers 
showed that USDA had overestimated 
the drought's impact. 
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Forecasts of aggregate foreign output are 
generally closer to the mark than the fore- 
casts of U.S. production. For example, 
the foreign wheat output estimate aver- 
aged within 2.9 percent of the final num- 
ber during the past 9 years. The greater 
accuracy likely reflects offsetting errors; 






there is always much diversity in weather 
and crop conditions around the globe. 

Aggregate foreign supply and use of 
wheat, coarse grains, rice, and cotton are 
estimated in May, while the first esti- 
mates for oilseeds follow in July. The 
aggregate May projections for foreign 
wheat and coarse grains are built up from 



individual estimates for nearly 150 coun- 
tries, Country forecasts for rice, cotton, 
and oilseeds are not completed until July. 

The U.S. production estimates appear to 
be relatively unbiased. During the last 9 
years, the May U.S. crop estimates over- 
predicted and underpredicted about the 
same number of times . 

But the record for the forecasts of foreign 
production is mixed. For coarse grains, 
the estimate was above the final in 7 of 
the past 9 years, while the cotton esti- 
mate was below the actual in 6of the 
past 9. 

Forecasting Done 
By Consensus 

The May forecasts of U.S. crop output 
and use are based on farmers' planting 
intentions, weather, trend yields, eco- 
nomic analysis, and judgement Reports 
of agricultural attaches abroad, other for- 
eign reports, USDA research, weather 
forecasts, and satellite imagery analysis 
underpin USDA'sprojectionsof foreign 
production and use. 

The forecasts are updated monthly. The 
accompanying charts show that as the 
year progresses, accuracy improves dra- 
matically. For example, the forecast 
error falls by 44 percent between the July 
and August estimates of U.S. coarse 
grain output. And, the improvement is 
no surprise. 

The July estimates for U.S. wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats are based on USDA surveys 
of area and prospective yields. For com, 
soybeans, sorghum, rice, and cotton, the 
August estimates are the first to embody 
the survey results on expected yields. 

People from all over USDA help to put 
together the forecasts. The National 
Agricultural Statistics Service runs the 
statc-by-state surveys of area and 
expected yields, and puts out the survey- 
based U.S. production estimates. 

Interagency committees, chaired by the 
World Agricultural Outlook Board, reach 
a consensus on forecasts of U.S. use and 
ending stocks; foreign production, use, 
and ending stocks; and trade flows. The 
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committees also prepare the early-season 
U.S. output estimates. 

Analysis from the World Board, Eco- 
nomic Research Service, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, and the 
Foreign Agricultural Service serve on ihe 
committees, which are commodity-spe- 
cific. Analysts go into the meetings wilh 
heir own sets of estimates, and hash out 
their differences to arrive at the month's 
numbers. 

Exports, Stocks 
Most Tricky 

Exports are difficult to estimate because 
they depend on the production and use 
forecasts for each country as well as on a 
vide range of other factors, including 
changes in trade policies, and expected 
price and exchange rate movements. 
Ending stocks, however, are the most 
troublesome to pin down. For the most 
part, they are residuals that fall out of the 
estimates of production and use. 

Fluctuations in Soviet grain imports 
account for much of the uncertainty in 
world trade and US. exports. Unex- 
pected changes in Soviet grain import 
needs are often the single most important 
component of ihe difference between ihe 
initial and final trade estimates of wheat 
and coarse grains. 

The average deviation for U.S. exports of 
wheat, for example, stays near 12percent 
until the October forecast, 5 months into 
the U.S. marketing year. Differences 
from the final number for UJS. coarse 
grain exports start at 16 percent in May, 
and do not drop below 10 percent until 
February, 6 months into the com and sor- 
ghum marketing years. 

However, the forecast of U.S. soybean 
exports steadily improves, although the 
error in the foreign export forecast 
remains large. The average deviation of 
the U.S. export forecast falls below 10 
percent by November, the third month of 
the marketing year. 



A large share of U.S. sales is usually 
made by this time. But Southern Hemi- 
sphere crops are just being planted, and 
harvesting there does not begin until 
March. 

For U,S ending stocks, the average differ- 
ence between the May forecast and the 
final estimate is 14 percent for wheat and 
45 percent for coarse grains. The aver- 
age errors in foreign stock estimates are 
lower. 12 percent for wheat and 18 per- 
cent for coarse grains. These estimates 
improve, although somewhat gradually, 
as the months pass. 

While there appears to be little or no 
overall bias in the estimate of U-S. 
exports, the May forecasts have over- 
stated U.S. coarse grain exports in 6 of 
the past 9 years. For much of the 1980's, 
world coarse grain trade was flat or 
declining, yet most analysts continued to 
expect a turnaround- 

When the turnaround finally came in 
1988/89 and 1989/90, USDA undcresti- 
maled the extent of the recovery. Again, 
variability in Soviet purchases explains 
much of this track record. 

Why Does USDA 
Forecast? 

Information is the lubricant that keeps 
markets working efficiently. USDA is 
uniquely situated to gather the informa- 
tion needed on domestic and interna- 
tional commodity markets. The 
department has the largest network of 
agricultural experts scattered across the 
nation and, perhaps, the world. 

But, USDA could simply publish the raw 
survey and research results. Aside from 
the department's expertise, why forecast? 

If all forecasting were left to private 
firms, small players in the market could 
be left in the cold. USDA's forecasts 
make objective information available to 
all market participants at the same time. 
Moreover, the department's forecasts are 
used as the point of departure by most 
private forecasters. 



In addition, USDA estimates are used for 
planning by government and private 
decisionmakers. For example, the 1985 
Food Security Act requires the Secretary 
to make program decisions such as the 
appropriate percentage of base acres to 
be held out of production the following 
year through the Acreage Reduction Pro- 
gram requirements. And the forecasts 
are used to estimate the costs of the farm 
programs for the federal budget. 

Academic research has shown that 
USDA estimates move markets, espe- 
cially during critical growing months. 
This is not the intent of the forecasting 
work, but it is evidence that ihe forecasts 
contain new information valued by mar- 
ket participants. (Frederic Sur Is (202) 
786-1824 and Gregory Gajewski (202) 
786-3313} 23 



Livestock, 
Dairy, and 
Poultry 
Overview 



Fed cattle marketings are expected to 
increase during the spring and early sum- 
mer. Live cattle and retail beef prices 
likely will fail as a result. But* hog and 
porkprices may continue to be high 
through the summer, as production 
remains below a year earlier. 

Wholesale broiler prices are expected to 
recoup some cfthe ground lost in April, 
as summer vacations and barbecuing 
increase demand seasonally. Wholesale 
turkey prices probably will increase 
through the end of the year as producers 
slow output growth. 

Egg prices are expected to decline as 
production increasesjollowing a period 
cf positive net returns. Dairy output 
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likely will rise in 1990. Cheese use will 
have to grow unusually fast to maintain 
recentfarm and wholesale prices. 

More Cattle on Feed 

Reduced fed caule marketings during the 
winter quarter and early spring, and ris- 
ing numbers of heavy weight cattle on 
feed, indicate larger fed cattle marketings 
in coming months. Fed caule prices 
likely will decline from early-May levels. 

On April 1, the quarterly 13-state Cattle 
on Feed report showed a 1 0, 1 -million- 
head inventory, 1 percent above a year 
earlier and the highest since 1978. 
Although placements on feed during the 
first quarter were 2 percent below last 
year's record, they were 13 percent 
greater than the 1980s 1 10-year average. 

First quarter fed cattle marketings 
declined 1 percent from a year earlier, 
even though the early January cattle-on- 
feed inventory rose 3 percent. Last fall, 
many light weight suxker catde were 
forced into feedlots because of poor 
wheat pasture conditions on the Great 
Plains. These cattle require more days 
on feed to reach market weight and grade. 

Fted. caitle marketings during the spring 
and summer quarters ait expected to 
exceed last year and could set a record. 
Large numbers of heavy steers (900 
pounds and over) and heifers (700 
pounds and over) support spring-quarter 
marketing intentions of 6.1 million head, 
up 1 percent from last year, However, 
declining steer and heifer slaughter 
weights suggest that feedlots are cunent 
in their marketings. 

Winter-quarter commercial beef produc- 
tion was slightly lower than a year earlier 
as reduced cattle slaughter more than off- 
set a 2-pound gain in dressed weights. 
Steer slaughter was unchanged, but 
heifer kill was 3 percent smaller than last 
year. Total cow slaughter was about 1 
percent below last year, with dairy cow 
kill off 5 percent and beef cow kill up 4 
percent. 

Beef production during the second quar- 
ter is expected to increase to 5,850 mil- 
lion pounds, 1 percent above a year 



earlier. Increases in fed steer and heifer 
slaughter probably will more than offset 
a seasonal decline in cow slaughter. 

Wholesale boxed beef and Choice live 
steer prices hit record highs in the first 
quarter. Yet slaughter caule prices have 
begun to decline seasonally, and they are 
expected lo continue easing lower during 
the second quarter and possibly into the 
third. 

Retail Choice beef prices set a record in 
April at $2.85 per pound, 6 percent 
above a year earlier. Live and wholesale 
prices are expected to decline faster than 
retail beef prices. 

Hog Prices Climb 

Hog price rises continued counterseason- 
ally in April, even though the typical pat* 
tern is for April lo see the lowest prices 
of the first half of the marketing year. 
The slaughter rate was about 8 percent 
below a year ago this April and may con- 
tinue below a year earlier through sum- 
mer. 

Higher hog prices in recent months have 
boosted cash receipts above total costs, 
providing an incentive for producers lo 
expand breeding herds and increase far- 
rowing intentions. Year-over-year gains 
in pork production are expected by 
fourth-quarter 1990— oulput may con- 
tinue lo increase into 1991. 

U.S. pork imports fell about 15 percent 
in the first quarter, mostly because of 
reduced imports from Canada* Denmark, 
and Poland. But, higher U.S. prices and 
larger Danish production could increase 
U.S. imports over last year in the second 
half of 1990, 

Pork stocks in cold storage were down 
more than a fourth at the end of the first 
quarter compared with a year earlier. 
Low stocks are expected to help support 
higher prices through summer. How- 
ever, lower prices in the fourth quarter 
may encourage stockpiling, which could 
boost ending stocks over last year's 285 
million pounds. 






Higher wholesale prices pushed retail 
pork prices lo a record $2.01 per pound 
in April. Monthly retail pork prices may 
go higher in coming months, reflecting 
strong wholesale prices. 

Broiler Expansion 
Continues 

Broiler production continues to expand 
at a 7-percent annual rate in the second 
quarter. Producers 1 net returns have 
remained positive despite falling whole- 
sale prices in April. Retail prices may 
not follow the decline in wholesale 
prices, though; seasonal demand is 
expected to be strong and competing 
meat prices are likely to remain high. 

Wholesale broiler prices have been 
below a year earlier since the end of 
March. The 12-city wholesale price in 
May likely averaged 58 cents per pound, 
around 12 cents below May 1989. Sec- 
ond-quarter prices are forecast lo be in 
the middle to upper 50's* compared with 
67 cents a year ago. 

Prices are expected lo remain strong in 
the third quarter, averaging 55-61 cents 
per pound. Supporting factors include 
summer barbecuing, reduced pork sup- 
plies, continued high retail beef prices, 
and large poultry exports. Prices likely 
will average in the mid-50's for the year, 
compared with 59 cents a year ago. 

Retail prices in the first quarter were 
roughly the same as a year earlier, aver- 
aging 90 cents per pound. But, in the sec- 
ond quarter they arc expected lo be about 
5 percent below last year, averaging in 
the low 90*s, 

Turkey Output 
May Stow 

Turkey production is forecast to grow 
more slowly as 1990 progresses. While 
first-quarter annualized growth was 22 
percent, second-quarter production is 
forecast to be only 8-9 percent above a 
year earlier- And third-quarter expansion 
isexpectcdtobe2io3peicenL Annual 
production probably will be about 7 per- 
cent above 1989. 
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Estimated net returns to producers have 
remained negative or near break-even 
since August 1989, and placements 
stowed through March from the 27-per- 
ccnt jump seen last September How* 
ever, April placements were 11 percent 
above a year earlier. Returns may come 
close to break-even in the second quar- 
ter, and are expected to be stronger dur- 
ing the second half. 

Turkey stocks at the end of March were 
18 percent above a year earlier, and 
wholesale Eastern -region hen prices 
were flat in April, at 60 cents per pound. 
With slower output growth in May and 
June, second-quarter hen prices are 
expected to maintain their strength, avei> 
aging 58-62 cents. 



Hen tuikey prices may rise to 62-68 
cents during the third quarter, compared 
to last year's 62 cents. Retail whole tur- 
key prices are expected to increase dur- 
ing the second half, reaching about the 
same as a year earlier. 

Egg Prices Dropping 

Total egg production is forecast to rise 1 
percent in 1990, Sccond*quartcr produc* 
tion likely will be about 1 percent higher 
than a year ago, around 1 A billion dozen. 
Production is expected to increase 1 per- 
cent and 2 percent in the third and fourth 
quarters, compared with a year earlier. 



Egg producers have begun to increase 
flock size in response to past strength in 
prices and net returns. The table egg- 
type flock on April 1, numbering almost 
231 million hens, was about 1 percent 
above last year, it was the first lime in 
several months that flock size ran above 
a year earlier. The hatch for the first 
quarter also was up, by 16 percent 

Production increases had pushed prices 
below a year earlier by the end of April, 
Second-quarter prices arc likely to aver- 
age 7 1 -75 cents per dozen, compared 
with 75 cents in 1989. Annual New 
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York wholesale egg prices are expected 
to average 70-76 cents, below last year's 
82 cents. 

Retail prices are expected to average 92 
cents per dozen in the second quarter, 
slightly lower than last year, and then 
drop to 85 cents in the third quarter. 
Annual retail prices are projected to aver- 
age about 94 cents per dozen, down 6 
percent from last year. 

Cheese Use 

To Remain Strong? 

Commercial use of milk and dairy prod- 
ucts probably will grow substantially in 
1990. Sales of cheese will be boosted by 
favorable economic growth. Fluid milk 
sales are expected to grow modestly, and 
commercial use of butter likely will beat 
least stable. Despite large year-to-year 
increases in retail prices during early 
1990, commercial use of all dairy prod- 
ucts may grow as much as 3 percent 
from 1989's 137.2 billion pounds, milk 
equivalent. 

January-March commercial use rose 
more than 2 percent from a year earlier. 
Cheese sales climbed sharply, fluid milk 
use was slightly larger, and butter disap- 
pearance was near the weak levels of a 
year earlier. Meanwhile, commercial dis- 
appearance of nonfat dry milk trailed the 
export-swollen levels of a year earlier by 
almost a fifth. 

Commercial use of cheese will be the 
key to wholesale dairy prices and farm 
milk prices in coming months. Prices 
might be stable if increased cheese sales 
compensate for growing milk output and 
the large quantities of skim milk released 
by the Joss of export markets for nonfat 
dry milk. 

Such a large surge in cheese sales would 
be quite unusual, although not unprece- 
dented In many ways, market develop- 
ments in 1989 and thus far in 1990 
resemble those of 1975-76, when cheese 
use was strong enough 10 keep ail other 
dairy markets light 



Recent jumps in commercial cheese use 
could be interpreted as a build-up of pipe- 
line slocks. At the start of 1990, cheese 
supplies probably were very low. If trad- 
ers have built big stocks, wholesale 
prices of cheese, nonfat dry milk, and 
farm milk may suddenly weaken. 



For further information, contact Mark 
Weimar and Ken Nelson, coordinators; 
Fred White, cattle; Leland Southard, 
hogs; Lee Christensen and Larry 
Witucki, broilers, turkeys, and eggs; Sara 
Short and Jim Miller, dairy. All are at 
(202)786-1285.33 



Field Crops 
Overview 



USD A s first projections for the 1990/91 
season show that world wheat output 
could set a record US. production 
could be the third highest ever. Produc- 
tion is forecast up in Argentina, Canada, 
the EC. and the U.S. As a result* the 
US. average farm price is expected to 
slide to $2.90-$33Q a bushel from 
1989/90' s $3,71 1 and stocks will go up. 

But world trade in wheat should increase 
only slightly because of larger produc- 
tion in several large importing countries. 

World coarse grain production also is 
forecast to rise, but trade may drop 
because of more feed use of wheat. US. 
corn production is projected to go up, 
but use will increase even more, so end- 
ing stocks may drift down. US. average 
farm prices for most coarse grains could 
remainfirm 

Both foreign and US, cotton crops are 
projected to rise, although world sup- 
plies will remain tight and trade is likely 
to be relatively flat. While world oilseed 
output is forecast to set a record, US. 
soybean production is expected to be 
almost the same as a year earlier. 



Area & Weather 
Boost Foreign Wheat 

World wheat output in 1990/91 is fore- 
cast to reach a record 568 million ions, 6 
percent over a year earlier. Foreign 
wheat production also will reach a new 
high, primarily because of output 
increases of a million tons or more each 
in the USSR, China, Canada, the EC, and 
Argentina. 

Weather this winter was favorable 
through much of Northern Europe, 
China, and the USSR. Soviet wheat out- 
put is forecast to reach 95 million tons, 
up 5 percent from a year earlier. 

In Canada, spring wheat area could be up 
7 percent, according to Statistics Can- 
ada. This would more than offset area 
drops for durum and winter wheat. 

In Argentina, area could jump from 4.5 
million hectares in 1989^0 io 6 million. 
And even if wheat prices slip, which is 
likely, Argentine farmers will find wheat 
i profitable choice. Normally, wheat 
does not seriously compete with other 
crops for area in Argentina (it is often 
double-cropped with soybeans). 

Among major exporters, only Australia 
is forecast to have lower yields which 
will more than offset the gain in planted 
area For all major foreign exporters, out- 
put is expected to rise 3 percent 

Global wheat imports are forecast to 
increase only 3 percent because the larg- 
est importers— the USSR and China— 
are expected to harvest larger crops. 
Despite the higher production, Soviet 
wheat imports are likely to rise 1 million 
tons to 15 million. The Soviets are 
expected to substitute wheat for coarse 
grains in livestock rations. 

Among foreign exporters, Canada may 
show the largest trade gain over a year 
earlier. But, US. wheat exports are pro- 
jected to fall 1 million ions from 1989/90. 

The improving wheat supply situation 
and weaker prices relative to corn sug- 
gest that more wheat will be fed to 
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livestock in 1990/91. Global wheat 
stocks should rise to 129 million tons, 
reversing 3 years of decline. 

US. Wheat Output 
Near 1981 Record 

The U.S. wheat crop for 199(V91 is esti- 
mated to be 2.69 billion bushels, up 32 
percent from a year earlier. The crop 
would approach the production record 
setjn 1981, 2.8 billion. Prospects for the 
winter wheat crop are bright At 2.1 bil- 
lion bushels, it will be larger than the 
total U.S. wheat output last year, and 44 
percent above 1989/90 winter wheat 
production. 






A year ago, the domestic winter wheat 
crop was already seriously damaged by 
poor weather. As of mid-May this year* 
74 percent of winter wheal was rated 
good to excellent, compared with only 
25 percent last year. Even more striking, 
the 1989/90 crop was rated 36 percent 
poor to very poor, compared with only 4 
percent this year. 

USDA extension agents in the Midwest 
have rated the crop in Kansas, the largest 
winter wheat producer, at about 80 per- 
cent good to excellent. And the Okla- 
homa crop is even better at 93 percent. 

However, some limited disease and pest 
problems have been noted. Rust is a 



problem in portions of the Texas Black- 
lands and Georgia. And, in parts of west- 
em Nebraska, the Russian wheat aphid is 
dining on the new crop. 

Spring wheat plantings are already under- 
way. The pace of sowing appears nor- 
mal in most states, although in both 
Idaho and South Dakota the pace is well 
above normal. North Dakota subsoils 
have been rated dry for 3 consecutive 
years, and have been rated mostly 
severely to extremely dry through the 
middle of May. 

Foreign Coarse Grains 
Up Slightly 

World coarse grain output in 1990/91 is 
forecast to rise 3 percent to 819.9 million 
tons. But, foreign production will rise 
only about 1 percent, with no large 
changes anticipated for any major 
exporter. Output among major importers 
also is projected to change little from 
1989/90. 

World trade in coarse grains is expected 
to decline slightly in 1990^1, to 95.1 
million tons. This reversal from growth 
over the previous 2 years is primarily due 
to the recovery of feed wheat trade. U.S. 
coarse grain exports are forecast at 64.5 
million tons, down 2.7 million, but the 
U.S. will have the same market share. 
The Soviet Union, last year's largest 
global importer of coarse grains, is 
expected to cut purchases by 2.6 million 
tons. 

U.S.corn production for 1990/91 is pro- 
jected at 8. 1 billion bushels, up 8 percent 
from a year earlier. Asof mid-May, the 
planting pace was slightly behind normal 
for both com and sorghum. 

Many areas across the Corn Belt are 
anticipating record or near-record output 
per acre. However, some portions of the 
country remain quite dry* including parts 
of Nebraska and Iowa In addition, 
recent cool, wet weather has slowed crop 
emergence in pans of Texas. 

Even modest rebuilding of corn stocks is 
unlikely in 1990/91. Exports are 
expected to remain high t while feed and 
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residual use may exceed 4.6 billion bush- 
els. Stocks by the end of the year are 
anticipated to be far below recent years, 
and perhaps only about one-fourth of the 
4.9 billion bushels in 1986/87. 

More US. Rice 
Expected 

World rice output and trade are expected 
to be essentially unchanged in 1990/91. 
Additional details on individual country 
production, trade, and utilization for 
1990/91 will be available in July, when 
USDA publishes full foreign supply and 
utilization estimates for rice as well as 
cotton and oilseeds. 

U.S. rice production is expected to 
increase to 160 million cwt; growers say 
they intend bigger plantings in all produc- 
ing states except California. Special 
attention is being given to the rice areas 
of Arkansas and Mississippi, where wet 
weather and flooding hampered plantings 
in April and May. 

Although plantings may be up this year, 
the survey indicated that less rice would 
be planted than 2 years earlier. This held 
even though a25-pcrcem Acreage 
Reduction Program (ARP) requirement 
was in effect for 1988, whereas the 1990 
reduction is only 20 percent. Rice yields 
have exceeded the 1970-85 trend for 
each of the last 5 years, largely because 
of higher yielding varieties and high 
ARP's that removed less productive land. 

US. Cotton Stocks 
To Remain Tight 

World couon production in 1990/91 is 
forecast to be up 10 percent to 88 million 
bales, but supplies will remain tight For- 
eign production likely will rise 6 percent 
to 72 million bales. Global output will 
be heavily dependent on the size of the 
crops in the U.S., China, the USSR, 
India, and Pakistan— the major 
producers. 

China's cotton production is likely to 
benefit from an increase in the cotton pro- 
curement price and a planned 4-percent 
increase in acreage. But, in the USSR, 
the government indicates that area will 
decline about 200,000 hectares. This 



could cut output but raise average yields, 
since marginal land is usually the first to 
go- 
World couon trade is projected to remain 
stable at about 25 million bales, with the 
U.S* accounting for about 30 percent. 

Domestic couon production in 1989/90 
was down 21 percent from a year earlier, 
to 12.2 million bales. However, 1990/91 
production is forecast to increase to 16 
million bales, based on trend yields, rela- 
tively low abandonment, and planting 
intentions of 12.4 million acres. 

Couon planting is already well underway 
and generally on schedule. California's 
plantings are already about three-quarters 
complete and Arizona's are almost fin- 
ished. Farmers in Texas and Mississippi 
are beginning plantings now. However, 
plantings across the Delta continue to be 
slow. 

Beginning U.S. stocks for 1990/91 are 
less than half the level of a year earlier 
because of two factors. First, exports in 
1989/90 are estimated to be high, at 7.8 
million bales, due to strong global import 
demand. And second, the smaller 
planted area last season shaved 
production. 

Less Oilseed Area in 
Canada, Afore in China 

World oilseed output is forecast to rise 4 
percent, reaching 222 million tons. For- 
eign production will increase to 161 mil- 
lion tons, up 5 percent Although USDA 
has not yet prepared country-level for- 
eign production forecasts for 199(V91, 
some foreign producers have indicated 
the direction of change for their crops in 
199(V91. 

According to Statistics Canada, rapeseed 
plantings there may decline 18 percent 
and soybean plantings 7 percent, Devel- 
opments in China, on the other hand, 
may lead to larger oilseed area. 

China's government has raised prices for 
edible oils (rape, sesame, peanut, soy- 
bean, and couon) by an average of 27 
percent These increases came too late to 
affect winter rape planting. The soybean 
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oil price increase, the first since 1986, is 
expected to boost soybean production in 
the northeast But, it is unlikely to affect 
plantings in other parts of China, where 
farmers can earn more money growing 
com. 

U.S. soybean complex exports are 
expected to shift slightly more in favor of 
soybean meal. U.S. soybean exports are 
forecast at 17 million tons, soybean meal 
at 4 J million, and soybean oil at 0.6 mil- 
lion. 

All indications point to a normal domes- 
tic soybean crop of 1.9 billion bushels in 
1990/91. This is about equal to 1989/90 
and 1987/88, and well above the drought- 
reduced outturn of 1988/89. 

With projected U,S. supplies marginally 
larger than use for 1990/91, some stock 
rebuilding is likely, perhaps by 50 mil- 
lion bushels. If the output and use fore- 
casts are realized, the stocks-to-use ratio 
will rise from 1989/90*s 1 7 percent to 19 + 

Soybean prices jumped in April from 
$5.65 at the beginning of the month to 
over $6.00 a bushel by the end. Oil and 
meal prices have risen as well. Delays in 
marketing the South American crop, par- 
ticularly disruptions associated with 
changing government policies in Brazil, 
are the most likely cause. 

But* in the coming months, prices will be 
strongly influenced by the record soy- 
bean output expected from Argentina 
and Brazil combined and by the good 
growing conditions in the U.S. {Tom 
Bickerton (202) 7864826 and Jim Cole 
(202)786-1840} 



For further information, contact: Sara 
Schwartz, world food grains; Edward 
Allen, domestic wheat; Janet Livezey, 
domestic rice; Pete Riley, world feed 
grains; Larry Van Meir and Jim Cole, 
domestic feed grains; Robert Cummings, 
world oilseeds; Roger Hoskin, domestic 
oilseeds; Carolyn Whiuon, world cotton; 
Scott Sanford, domestic cotton; Jim 
Schaub, domestic peanuts. World infor- 
mation (202) 786-1824; domestic (202) 
786-1840, Q3 
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Wholesale values for floriculture crops 
rose 6 percent in 1989, in contrast to 
near-stagnant sales in 1988. Values 
increased for all major groups except 
foliage plants. 

Tobacco growers said they plan to plant 
6 percent more acreage this season. The 

gain likely reflects higher effective mar- 
keting quotas. U.S. cigarette output fell 
last year; the drop in domestic consump- 
tion more than offset the rise in exports. 

Effective April 27, the US. sugar import 
quota was raised to 3.1 million short 
tons, up 9 5 percent. US. prices are cur- 
rently above the market stabilization 
price, but likely will drop as imports pick 
up. 

Growth Returns to 
Floriculture Sales 

For USDA's 28-state survey of 28 flori- 
culture crops, the wholesale value equiva- 
lent of all sales in 1989 rose to $2.43 
billion. Growth in producers* receipts 
averaged 10 percent annually between 
1982 and 1987, but 1988 sales were 
essentially unchanged from 1987. 

The 1988 departure from trend may have 
been a sign thai the floriculture market is 
approaching maturity, and that further 
expansion in demand will come only 
from population gains, higher incomes, 
and more advertising. 

While sales of bedding/garden plants 
increased 1 5 percent from the drought- 
affected 1988 level, partly reflecting 
greater interest in home gardening, 
grower receipts from cut flowers went up 
only 2 percent 



Smaller receipts for standard carnations 
and pompon chrysanthemums offset 
gains in roses and other cut flowers. 
Consumers who buy cut flowers may be 
switching from the lower valued stan- 
dard carnations and pompon chrysanthe- 
mums to higher valued items such as 
roses. 

The value of leaiherleaf fern production 
declined, while receipts from other cut 
cultivated greens jumped 41 percent. 
Florists may be switching from 
leaiherleaf to other greens for flower 
arrangements. Although both domestic 
production and imports were down in 
1989, the leaiherleaf remains the biggest 
value item among the cut cultivated 
greens. 

Growers indicate they plan to scale back 
further the production area for most cut 
flowers in 1990. The exception is a 2- 
percent increase for hybrid lea roses. 
The value of sales for hybrid tea roses 
increased 8 percent in 1989. Area inten- 
tions are all up for potted flowering 
plants, potted foliage, bedding and gar- 
den plants, and cut cultivated greens. 

Although the import value of cut flowers 
jumped 11 percent in 1989, the quantity 
imported fell 2 percent. Again, the larg- 
est declines occurred among standard car* 
nations and pompon chrysanthemums. 

Colombia, the biggest exporter to the 
U.S., shipped 14 percent fewer standard 
carnations and 18 percent fewer pompon 
chrysanthemums. Import value was up 
because of a 9-percent increase in rose 
shipments. 

Tobacco Quotas, Acreage 
Higher in 1990 

U.S. tobacco growers 1 intentions to 
increase acreage this year by 6 percent 
coincided with higher effective market- 
ing quotas for flue-cured and burley 
tobacco. The effective 1990 marketing 
quota for flue-cured is 4 percent higher, 
while the burley quota is up 1 3 percent. 

Despite the expansion, total domestic 
tobacco supply for 1990/91 likely will be 
lower than a year earlier. Assuming aver- 
age yields, this year's crop would exceed 



1989*s output by about 8 percent. How- 
ever, smaller beginning stocks will more 
than offset the production gain. 

The continuing decline in domestic ciga- 
rette use has more than equaled the 
growth in exports, resulting in about a 
2.5-perceni drop in output during 1989. 
U.S. smokers consumed 5 percent less 
cigarettes in 1989 than a year earlier, the 
biggest drop in 6 years. 

And, domestic consumption probably 
will continue to fall this year because of 
consumers* health concerns, higher 
prices, increased restrictions on where 
people can smoke, antismoking activity, 
and declining social acceptance. 

U.S. exports of both unmanufactured and 
manufactured (chiefly cigarettes) 
tobacco rose 20 percent in calendar 
1989, to $5 billion, and are expected to 
continue growing in 1990. Although 
U*S. tobacco prices are higher than those 
of most countries in world markets, U.S. 
tobacco generally carries a reputation for 
high quality. 

Because much of the growth in world 
demand has been for higher quality ciga- 
rettes, the size and quality of the 1990 
flue-cured and burley crops will be an 
important factor in determining how 
much U.S. tobacco exports rise. 

Fourth Rise in 
Sugar Import Quota 

In April, USDA raised the U.S. sugar 
import quota for the fourth time during 
the current 21-month quota period (Janu- 
ary l t 1989-Scptember 30, 1990), by 
250,000 metric tons (about 275,580 short 
tons). The quota was previously raised 
in September and November 1989 and 
January 1990. 

The sugar quota is used to achieve a bal- 
ance between supply and demand in the 
domestic market at the market stabiliza- 
tion price (MSP). The MSP is a refer- 
ence price that, if attained, should avert 
forfeiture of sugar used by processors as 
collateral for Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion loans. 
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U.S. raw sugar prices (nearby futures, 
c.i.fJduty-pajd,New York, contract no. 
14) averaged 23. 14 cents a pound for the 
first 6 months of the fiscal year, com- 
pared with 21.92 cents for October- 
March 1988/89. Prices averaged 23.81 
cents during April, substantially above 
the21.95-cenl MSP for 1989/90. The 
world raw sugar price for April 1990 
averaged 15.24. 

Domestic prices are expected to move 
closer to the MSP as heightened quota 
imports aid in correcting U.S. sugar sup- 
ply-demand imbalances. The quota for 
fiscal 19SKV91 is to be announced by Sep- 
tember 15. [Glenn Zepp (202) 786-1883} 



For further information, contact: Kate 
Buckley, fruit; Shannon Hamm, vegeta- 
bles; Peter Buzzancll, sweeteners; Ver- 
ner Grise, tobacco; Doyle Johnson, tree 
nuts and greenhouse/nursery; David Har- 
vey, aquaculture. All are at (202) 786- 
1883 B3 
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Sugarbeets: 
East Lags West 



USDA estimates that, during the 
last five seasons of the 1980's, 
global beet sugar production 
averaged 37.6 million metric tons, 
accounting for 36 percent of the world's 
sugar crop. And beet sugar output is up 
1 1 percent from the second half of the 
1970's. 

Globally, growth in beet sugar produc- 
tion is almost entirely attributable to 
improved yields. But, a review of trends 
since the late 1940's shows that while 
yields in Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union have been largely static, yields in 
Western Europe and the U-S. have 
trended up sharply. 

The prospects are now bright for a faster 
flow of yield- improving technology to 
Eastern Europe, given the regions recent 
market-oriented reforms. Coupled with 
likely continued advances in productivity 
among Western producers* beets could 
capture a bigger share of the world sugar 
market in the 1990's. 

If Eastern European beet producers could 
close half ihe gap between their yields 
and the EC's over the next decade, East- 
em European output would rise by about 
one-half. This would enable the region 
to shift land to other crops and eliminate 
the need for sugar imports that now 
come mainly from Cuba. 

Prospects are more clouded in the Soviet 
Union, given the slower pace of reforms 
there- If the Soviets doubled their yields, 
they could sharply reduce imports of 
Cuban sugar. However, yields still 
would be one-third below those of the 
EC. 

Romania, USSR 
Have Lowest Yields 

USDA estimates that Eastern Europe 
{Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and 
Yugoslavia) annually produced 5.4 mil- 
lion metric tons of beet sugar, raw value. 




over the last five seasons (1985/86- 
89/90). The production was from an 
average of 14 million hectares (1 hectare 
equals 2.47 acres). 

As a group. Eastern European yields 
averaged 32.9 tons of beets and 3.8 tons 
of sugar per hectare. Romania's yields 
were lowest in Europe at 2 tons of sugar 
perhectare, Poland, the region's largest 
producer, had yields of 44 tons, com- 
pared with 8.2 tons in West Germany. 

But, Western seed technology and know- 
how arc being brought in via joint ven- 
tures. Much needs to be done to improve 
the availability of monogerm seed varie- 
ties, changing traditional cultural prac- 
tices, and improving the liming of 
nitrogen application. 



For the same period, ihe Soviet Unioi 
the world's largest beet sugar producer 
as well as the largest sugar importer- 
averaged 9 million tons of sugar, raw 
value, from 34 million hectares, accord- 
ing to USDA estimates. Sovietyields 
averaged 25.6 tons of beets and 2.6 tons 
of sugar per hectare. 

Sugarbeet yields in the field in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union are about 
half those of the EC. Sugar yields per 
hectare, providing an indicator of pro- 
cessing efficiency, are about two-thirds 
lower. 
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Sugarbeet Yields In Austria & France More Than Double Those in E. Europe. 
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The astounding thing about the discrep- 
ancy between sugar yields in the cast and 
west is its historic longevity. For the 
Soviet Union, domestic sugar production 
has expanded from under 3 million tons 
in the l940*s to an annual average of 9 
million during the last 5 years. But the 
gain has been almost entirely due to 
nearly tripling sugarbeet area harvested, 
up from 1.3 million hectares. 

Over the past several years, however, the 
Soviets have boosted their productivity 
through the Intensive Technology (IT) 
program. IT is basically the intensive 
use of inputs requiring a high level of 
management. 

According to official Soviet statistics, the 
USSR now uses 420 kilograms of min- 
eral fertilizer (mineral- weight basis) and 
222 kilograms of organic fertilizer for 



every hectare of land sown to sugarbeets. 
That's compared with about 280 kilos of 
mineral fertilizer in the Red River Valley 
of Minnesota and North Dakota. 

Some reports say thai sugarbeet produc- 
tion now uses more mineral fertilizer per 
hectare than any other crop in the USSR; 
IT is employed on close to 90 percent of 
all the land sown to sugarbeets. Using 
IT, the USSR has been able to increase 
sugarbeet yields from 21 .8 tons per hect- 
are in 1981/82-1985/86 to over 25 tons 
during the last four seasons . 

However, there arc reports thai the Sovi- 
ets are overfertilizing with nitrogen. 
While it fosters higher beet tonnages, 
nitrogen lowers sucrose content at har- 
vest and makes extraction of the sugar 
more difficult. 



Transport, Processing 
Are Weakest Links 

Last fall, rail car and fuel shortages again 
caused delays moving Soviet beets from 
field to factory. Typically, in Stavropol 
in the northern Caucasus, an area that 
grows about 1 million tons of beets a 
year, the two local plants were able to 
process only about half the beets deliv- 
ered. Much had to be shipped to process- 
ing plants outside the region, resulting in 
spoilage and sucrose losses. 

While the Soviet Union's processing sec- 
tor has over 300 sugar refining factories, 
the Soviet press reports that many use 
machinery from the last century. Lack of 
spare parts also hampers refining. Some 
processors report needing compressors, 
bearings, and steel fittings. 

The poor facilities are reflected in extrac- 
tion rates of about 60 percent, compared 
with 82 percent in the U.S. and 92 per- 
cent in France. Moreover, despite recent 
gains in beet yields, sugar per hectare 
was unchanged throughout the 1980*s> at 
2.5-2.9 tons. 

In Eastern Europe, the transportation and 
processing problems are much the same 
as in the Soviet Union. En Romania, for 
example, the sugarbeet sector continues 
to suffer from poor seed quality, lack of 
inputs, inefficient transportation, and 
antiquated processing, according to 
recent reports. 

In East Germany, yields for the last five 
seasons averaged 3.4 tons of sugar per 
hectare, nearly 5 tons less than in West 
Germany, In the late 1940*5, the yield 
gap between the two countries was just 
over 1 ton per hectare. 

But the beet processing industry is under- 
going dramatic changes in East Ger- 
many. The government-owned 
Kombinat processor is reforming as a 
stock company, and extensive moderniza- 
tion is being planned. German reunifica- 
tion clearly will upgrade the sugar sector 
in the east. 

A reported joint venture between Austria 
and Czechoslovakia would upgrade 
Czech mills with Austrian equipment 
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Beets Need Babying 

Overall yields of beet sugar per hectare are a function of both field and factory 
performance. Advances in field yields and sucrose content reflect improved seed 
varieties, changes in cultural practices, and mechanization. 

R&D by seed companies in Western Europe and the U.S. has produced new varie- 
ties with boih higher genetic yield potential and greater resistance to diseases and 
pests. 

Development and use of monogerm seeds have enabled growers to reduce ihe 
cosUy practice of overseeding followed by thinning. And, the new seeds have 
allowed growers to improve the efficiency of fertilizer and pesticide applications 
and to more easily mechanize cultivation and harvesting. 

U.S« producers have greater expertise than iheir Eastern European and Soviet 
counterparts about the timing of fertilizer applications, particularly nitrogen. 
Nitrogen should not be applied late in the season because excess amounts at har- 
vest make it more difficult for processors to extract ihe sucrose. 

White factories in Western Europe and the U.S. pay more for beets that are 
cheaper to process, such price incentives have been missing in Eastern Europe 
and ihe Soviet Union. 

Beets deteriorate rapidly once harvested, so good transportation systems and 
ready processing plant capacity are critical in limiting post-harvest losses. 

A major innovation in beet processing is just beginning to affect the U.S. market 
a "chromatographic separator" that extracts sucrose ordinarily lost to 
molasses. 

Molasses is essentially a byproduct of the refining process, and worth much less 
than sugar. Industry reports suggest that ihe new equipment recovers 75 to 85 per- 
cent of ihe sugar currenUy lost to molasses, raising ihe typical factory extraction 
rate from 82 to 92 percent 



Also, Poland is said to be looking for 
cooperative arrangements with the West 
to improve the efficiency of its process- 
ing sector. 

Western Europe 
Sets the Standard 

In France, Western Europe's largest beet 
sugar producer and exporter, sugarbeet 
yields in the field averaged 54.4 tons dur- 
ing the last five seasons and 9.4 tons of 
sugar per hectare—higher than in the 
U.S. Field yields in the U.S. averaged 46 
ions of beets and 6.4 tons of sugar. EC 
farms are managed intensively with a 
high level of quality inputs, including 
seeds developed for local conditions and 
careful management of nitrogen. 



Western Europe also has an ideal climate 
with a longer growing season. This facil- 
itates sucrose accumulation in the beet 
root. Moreover, the EC processes its sug- 
arbects faster. The EC harvest averages 
75 to 90 days, compared with 145450 in 
the USSR and 120-125 in ihe U.S. Asa 
result, EC beets are fresher when sliced, 
and sugar loss is minimized. 

Moreover, EC sugar policies, introduced 
in 1968, have induced output growth 
while ihe guaranteed price scheme has 
encouraged producers to invest heavily 
in new technologies for both the farm 
and the factory. [Peter Buzzanell and 
William Moore (202) 7864888] 23 






Commodity Spotlight 



Demand for 
Beef: Has It 
Changed? 



Concern about shifts in consumers' 
demand for beef first surfaced in 
the late 1970's, when U.S. per 
capita beef consumption stopped trend- 
ing upward. Consumption grew steadily 
through ihe 1960'sand mid-l970*s,but 
peaked in 1976. In the late 1970's per 
capita consumption dropped, and in the 
1980's it foiled to rebound. 

Throughout ihe 1980* s, both beef con- 
sumption and prices were lower than 
industry analysts expected. So, many 
analysis postulated that the demand for 
beef had declined permanently. While 
people buy what is produced in the short 
run, consumer demand drives output deci- 
sions in the long run. 

Many economists have examined ihis 
issue, but they have not reached a consen- 
sus. Much of the controversy is due to 
the fact that "demand" is used three 
ways. Sometimes it means the amount 
of ihe product people actually buy. But 
the amount of a product purchased 
depends on (1) its price, (2) the price of 
related goods, (3) incomes, and (4) con- 
sumer tastes. Changes in any of these 
four factors can cause changes in con- 
sumption. 

The second use of the term is the relation- 
ship between the price of an item and the 
amount of it people would buy, assuming 
that other prices, incomes, and tastes do 
not change. Here, demand changes when 
other prices, incomes, or tastes change. 

Finally, demand is used to describe the 
relationship among purchases, prices, 
and incomes assuming fixed tastes. 
Thus, using ihe third definition, a change 
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in demand is equivalent to a change in 
consumer tastes. 

Beef Consumption 
Is Down 

Based on either of the first two defini- 
tions, the demand for beef has changed 
since the mid-1970's. Consumption of 
beef has declined and people are willing 
topurchaselcssbecfatfl given constant- 
dollar price than ihey were in the mid- 
1970's. An important reason is that 
chicken has become more affordable rela- 
tive to beef. 

In addition, income changes have done 
little to strengthen the demand for beef in 
the 1980's. Although incomes have 
grown (tending to strengthen beef 
demand), they have grown more rapidly 
in the higher income groups, whose beef 
purchases are probably not very sensitive 
to increasing income. 

In addition to changes in prices and 
incomes, many people have asserted that 
tastes for beef have changed. The prem- 
ise is controversial, though, with econo- 
mists coming out on both sides of it 

Tastes cannot be directly measured. 
However, most people can find circum- 
stantial evidence to suggest that tastes 
have changed First, there have been 
demographic shifts in the past 15 years. 
More women work outside the home, 
and there are more singles and single-par- 
ent families. So, consumption of beef 
cuts that take more time and effort to pre- 
pare could have declined. 

Second, the technology of food prepare 
tion also has changed dramatically, espe- 
cially with the widening use of the 
microwave oven. Finally, and perhaps 
most importantly, the medical commu- 
nity and the media have given much 
attention to the health benefits of avoid- 
ing cholesterol and saturated fats. Con- 
sumers claim thai they arc concerned 
about cholesterol and have cut back on 
red meat and other foods perceived to be 
high in fat. 

Many in beef production and marketing 
believe that beef has been particularly 
hurt by the perception that it is a high 



fat/cholesterol food. However, other 
observers dismiss health concerns as a 
major factor in the current weakness of 
beef demand. They point out that 
people's attitudes and actual behaviors 
are often contradictory. Total fat con- 
sumption has tended to increase despite 
consumers' professed concerns. 

Also, opinion polls are often inaccurate 
measures of consumer tastes and poor 
predictors of behavior. People tend to 
tell a pollster what they believe the poll- 
ster wants to hear, or what they believe 
sounds virtuous. Given the media atten- 
tion to cholesterol and saturated fats, 
many surveyed are likely to claim to be 
more concerned about cholesterol than 
their behavior would justify. 

Taste Tests 
Inconclusive 

Although consumer tastes arc not 
directly measurable, this has not pre- 
vented economists from attempting indi- 
rectly to measure the effects of taste 
changes on the demand for beef. Econo- 
mists have both estimated the demand 
for beef and tested demand parameters to 
see if the demand relationships change 
over ume. 

These tests often show that demand rela- 
tionships have changed, and that these 
changes have significandy decreased 
consumers' purchases of beef. However, 
if the researchers used the wrong demand 
relationships to explain consumer 
demand, the estimated parameters could 
change over rime even if consumer tastes 
have not. 

Researchers James ChaJfant at Berkeley 
and Julian Alston, using a different tech- 
nique — the economic theory of revealed 
preference — found no evidence of a con- 
sumer taste change. 

Unfortunately, while their test could 
have demonstrated conclusively that 
tastes had changed, its ability to prove 
that tastes have been static is much 
weaker. Tastes, prices, and income 
could change simultaneously in such a 






way as to be consistent with revealed 
preferences. 

So, while there exist theoretical fixed 
tastes (coupled with price and income 
changes) that could explain the changes 
in beef consumption over the past 30 
years, they may not be the actual tastes 
driving the current market for beef. 

Whatever xiuaJ tastes arc, beef con- 
sumption and prices are lower than they 
would have been under the conditions 
that existed 15 or 20 years ago. Whether 
this is due to increased competition from 
poultry and other meats or to declining 
tastes for beef, or some combination of 
the two, the effect on beef producers and 
marketers is the same: lower prices and 
lower consumption. 

Is Advertising 
Effective? 

If tastes have changed, knowing why 
they have and how they might shift again 
would help the industry plan. Also, 
some people have linked the stability of 
tastes with the potential effectiveness of 
advertising. They argue that if tastes 
have been stable, advertising will not 
work. However, if tastes have shifted 
gready, advertising will be effective. 

Economists and others are on shaky 
ground when they try to relate what has 
happened to consumer tastes to the poten- 
tial effectiveness of advertising. Even if 
tastes have changed in recent years, the 
shifts may have been caused by factors 
that advertising cannot influence. And, 
if tastes have been stable, that could be 
because there has not been enough adver- 
tising to shift them. 

Major advertising campaigns for beef 
(and pork) started only in the late 1980*s. 
Granted, if the bad publicity that red 
meat has received in the past 15 years 
has not affected beef demand, advertis- 
ing may have no effecteiiher. However, 
the best way to evaluate the potential 
effectiveness of beef advertising is 
actually to try iL 
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It is sill] loo early to evaluate how the 
beef advertising program has affected 
consumer tastes for beef. A preliminary 
evaluation by Ron Ward at the Univer- 
sity of Florida shows that beef consump- 
tion and prices have been unexpectedly 
higher since 1987 when changes in 
income and the prices of other goods are 
taken into account That's when the pro- 
motional program began. 

Other methods of expanding beef con- 
sumption are to lower its price by adopt- 
ing new cost-saving technologies, and 
developing new products that use beef. 
Many beef producers are understandably 
more enthusiastic about advertising and 
new products than they are about techni- 
cal innovation. But consumers would 
prefer cheaper beef and new products 
both. [BiilHahn and Ken Nelson (202) 
756-J7J07B3 
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Where Is 

FmHA 

Headed? 



The lending policies of the Farmers 
Home Administration (FmHA) 
are under review as the 1990 farm 
bill works its way through Congress. 
Much of the farm credit debate has cen- 
tered on how to define FmHA's mission 
or role as "the lender of last resort** for 
farmers and rural residents. 

The last major reviews of FmHA's farm 
programs came under the Food Security 
Act of 1985 and the Agricultural Credit 
Act of 1987. The discussion this time 
has focused on how well these policy 
changes have worked and whether adjust- 
ments are needed again, given a different 
economic climate. 

The cornerstone of the 1985 legislation 
for FmHA was a movement away from 
direct lending to guaranteeing loans 
made by other lenders. This policy 
aimed at reining in escalating loan pro- 
gram costs while helping FmHA 
customers graduate to private credit 
sources, as well as assisting other, less 
creditworthy farmers. 

The Administration opened the 1990 
farm bill debate with proposals to refine 
FmHA's mission. The changes would 
further target FmHA's direct lending to 
beginning and minority fanners and 
move away from keeping established 
farmers in business with credit subsidies. 

Moving existing FmHA borrowers from 
direct loan programs to private credit 
often would involve the loan guarantee 
programs as an intermediate step. 
(Under a loan guarantee, should the 
fanner default, FmHA guarantees repay- 
ment of up to 90 percent of the loss on a 
qualifying loan made by an approved 
lender.) For farmers in need of tempo- 
rary credit assistance because of finan- 
cial difficulties, help would be available 
primarily through the guaranteed farm 
operating loan program. 




This type of policy direction is consistent 
with the last farm bill and would move 
FmHA closer to its original mission, 
which stressed temporary supervised 
credit to beginning, tenant, or minority 
fanners. 

As the farm bill wends its way through 
Cougress, debate will continue on how 
much of a safety net should be provided 
by FmHA, and whether it should be pro- 
vided through direct or guaranteed loans. 
Should FmHA credit programs be avail- 
able to a wide segment of the farm popu- 
lation, or targeted to a just a few? What 
kind of credit programs can best address 
farmers* needs? 

Few Problems 
In the Early Times 

FmHA's roots go back to the deal 
Depression and the social adjustment pro- 
grams of the Reseulement Administra- 
tion and the Farm Security 
Administration. These agencies made 
short-term operating loans and farm own- 
ership loans to low-income or tenant 
farmers, based on a management plan the 
producer developed with county advisors. 

Legislation restructuring federal farm 
credit policies in 1946 created the Farm- 
ers Home Administration. It was giveu 
authority to make farm operating and 
ownership loans, emergency feed and 
livestock loans and, in 1949, loans to 
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help farmers recover from natural disas- 
ters. 

But the emphasis was on farm operating 
and ownership loans to small, beginning, 
or tenant farmers. Loans were closely 
supervised by FmHA and designed to 
promote graduation to commercial credit. 

The scope of programs changed little dur- 
ing the 1950'sand 1960*5. During the 
1960's, annual farmer program lending 
ranged from $300 to $700 million and 
most loans were sound. At the end of the 
decade, FmHA held just 6 percent of ihe 
total outstanding farm debt. 

Dramatic Growth 
In the Go-Go Era 

The 1970's and early 1980's marked a 
sharp turn in FmHA's mission. New pro- 
grams were introduced, eligibility 
expanded, and lending authority 
increased. Annual farm lending rose 
1 ,200 percent during this period, peaking 
at $8 billion, FmHA borrowers became 
continually dependent on FmHA credit, 
and graduation rates dropped. 

Limits on ownership and operating loans 
increased to $200,000, expanding 
FmHA's programs lo large farms. Cor- 
porations and partnerships became eligi- 
ble to borrow and it became easier to 
obtain multiple FmHA loans. 

Lending rule changes allowed FmHA to 
make loans jointly with commercial lend- 
ers while taking a junior collateral posi- 
tion. Such changes not only expanded 
eligibility but increased the likelihood of 
FmHA losses. For some farms, FmHA 
indebtedness reached into the millions. 

Special limited resource interest rates 
were introduced, which lowered the rate 
paid by eligible borrowers to below the 
government's cost of borrowing. Farm- 
ers also were allowed lo obtain addi- 
tional FmHA credit without showing the 
ability to repay their existing FmHA debt. 

The evolution of emergency loans had 
perhaps the greatest impact on FmHA's 
mission. New legislation greatly 
expanded the availability of the emer- 
gency disaster program id farmers suffer- 



ing from natural disasters. Previously, 
annual emergency disaster program lend- 
ing had seldom reached $100 million, 
but in the 1970's it soared, totaling $5.1 
billion by fiscal 1981. 

In 1978, the economic emergency pro- 
gram was introduced Id help farmers 
overcome hardships caused by credit 
scarcity or a cost/price squeeze. Both 
emergency programs were popular with 
farmers because they were relatively 
easy Id qualify for and offered subsidized 
interest rates and loan amounts as high as 
$500,000. 

Lending under the two emergency pro- 
grams totaled over $20 billion during the 
peak period of 1978 through 1981, This 
sum was nearly equal to all lending by 
FmHA and its predecessors from 1935 
through 1977. 

The surge in liberal lending during the 
i970 , s and early 1980's left FmHA with 
loans that quickly soured when the farm 
financial crisis began. Midyear delin- 
quency rates soared from $827 million 
(4.6 percent) of outstanding loans in 
1980 to $8.7 billion (37.1 percent) in 
1989. 

The emergency loan portfolio experi- 
enced the greatest problems. At the end 
of fiscal 1989> the programs had delin- 
quent y rates of 60 percent (economic 
emergency) and 44 percent (emergency 
disaster). 

For nearly 5 years during the ^SO's, 
FmHA was barred from making foreclo- 
sures by a class action lawsuit The suit 
was a major factor behind the swelling 
delinquencies. 

The combination of increased lending 
activity, the inability to foreclose, low 
graduation rates* and a decline in farm 
debt held by other lenders boosted 
FmHA's share of total farm debt to a 
peak of 16 percent in 1987. FmHA's 
share of non-real estate debt peaked at 
nearly 23 percent, making it second only 
to commercial banks for this category, 



Restructuring Is 
The Watchword 

FmHA tried to stem soaring delinquen- 
cies in the 1980'$ with a series of poli- 
cies aimed at helping borrowers remain 
in farming. Hundreds of thousands of 
loans were restructured through consoli- 
dation, reamortization, payment defer- 
rals, and interest rate reductions. A debt 
set-aside program allowed 16£00 bor- 
rowers to delay repaying loans for up to 
5 years with no interest charges. 

The Agricultural Credit Act of 1987 gave 
FmHA additional tools ID deal with the 
massive buildup of delinquent loans. 
FmHA is now required lo restructure all 
loans that are more than 180 days 
delinquent. 

If other restructuring methods fail, 
FmHA must lower ("write down**) the 
borrower's principal and interest to the 
calculated net recovery value of the col- 
lateral put up (market value less liquida- 
tion costs). If needed, the borrower can 
pay off the loan at this much-reduced net- 
recovery value. If foreclosure is the only 
option, the borrower can exercise lease- 
back or homestead protection rights. 

Through such restructuring, FmHA's 
annual loan losses have grown steadily, 
reaching $3.2 billion last fiscal year, or 
14 percent of loan volume. In FmHA's 
first 50 years, by contrast, losses on loans 
amounted id only about 2 percent of 
cumulative lending. 

Amid the farm financial stress of the mid- 
1980-5, the 1985 farm bill called for scal- 
ing back FmHA's direct lending 
programs and putting greater reliance on 
guaranteed lending. Emergency disaster 
lending was sharply curtailed by more 
stringent eligibility requirements. 

By fiscal 1989, new direct loan volume 
was only $1 billion, the lowest since 
1974 and, when adjusted for inflation, 
the lowest since the 1950's. Annual 
emergency lending U below $ 100 mil- 
lion, despite major droughts. On the 
other hand, guaranteed lending volume 
has grown, totaling $12 billion last year. 
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The 1985 switch 10 guarantees did not 
meet original legislative expectations — 
use has been flat for ihc last 2 years and 
only a third of 1989 lending authority 
was actually used or obligated (see the 
Farm Finance department in last month's 
A0). 

Some in Congress are concerned that 
with declining direct lending authority 
and lagging guarantee use, some farmers 
am being denied needed help. 

The upcoming farm bill likely will aim 
to increase guarantee program use, per* 
haps by encouraging greater private sec- 
tor participation and making it easier for 
direct borrowers to graduate to guaran- 
teed credit as an intermediate step. 
[Steve Koenig (202) 786-1893} QS 
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Inflation 
Surge: 

Temporary or 
Permanent? 



Despite fears that the economy 
would sink into recession by 
early 1990. a moderate recovery 
in industrial production, continued 
employment growth, and an improving 
trade balance have substantially reduced 
the probability of a recession during the 
next 6 months. 

The moderate growth, though, has been 
accompanied by the highest quarterly 
inflation rate in 8 years. A key issue in 
the outlook is whether the recent infla- 
tion spurt signals a higher inflation trend, 
or whether it is just temporary. 

Recent USDA research suggests it's tem- 
porary. So, the outlook remains good for 
continued moderate growth. Inflation for 
the next 12-18 months should remain in 
the 3.5-4.5 percent range, and interest 
rates should be stable or fall slightly. 

Fourth Quarter Slow — 
First Quarter Picks Up 

After the weakest quarter of real GNP 
growth since mid- 1986, real GNP rose at 
a moderate 2.1-percent annual rate in the 
first quarter. Rebounding consumer auto 
demand, a 7.6-percent jump in business 
spending on new plant and equipment, 
and the first gain in residential construc- 
tion since the fourth quarter of 1988 
sparked the rise. 

While real export growth slowed substan- 
tially in the first quarter, exports were 
still nearly 7 percent higher than a year 
earlier. Further, real imports declined in 
the first quarter. As a result, the real net 
export deficit improved by $7 billion, to 
$4 1 billion (1982 dollars)— the smallest 
since mid-1983. 




Manufacturing production staged a mod- 
est comeback in the first 4 months of 
1990, but manufacturing employment 
continued to slide. After falling folate 

1988 levels in January 1990, production 
rose steadily through April. But the num- 
ber of manufacturing jobs was about 
200,000 lower in April than in December 
1989. 

Nonetheless, overall employment contin- 
ued to rise slightly, and the civilian 
unemployment rate hovered around 5.3 
percent during the first 4 months of the 
year, matching the 1989 average. 

Inflation Jumped 

Inflation accelerated substantially in the 
first quarter, measured by both consumer 
and producer prices. Between December 

1989 and March 1990, consumer prices 
rose at an 8.5-percent annual rate, while 
producer prices for finished goods rose 
6.7 percent 

In contrast, consumer prices rose 4,8 per- 
cent in 1989 as a whole and only 3.4 per- 
cent at an annual rate in the second half 
of the year. 

Several anomalous events in the first 
quarter sparked the upswing. In January, 
energy prices soared as demand jumped 
in response to the unusually cold 
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December. The cold snap also damaged 
fresh fruit and vegetable crops in the 
U.S., driving up their prices. 

Inflation excluding food and energy 
prices, a measure of underlying inflation, 
worsened substantially as well. Altera 
4. 2 -percent annual increase in the second 
half of 1989, underlying consumer prices 
jumped 7.5 percent. 

Unusual events also affected underlying 
inflation. Spring fashions were intro- 
duced earlier than usual, and caused 
apparel prices to jump in February and 
March. Analysts at the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported that 30 percent of the 
overall price increase in the first quarter 
was due to the 2-month increase in 
apparel prices. 

Longer term interest rates have risen 
with the inflation acceleration, while 
short-term rates have been relatively sta- 
ble. The rale on 3-monih Treasury bills 
averaged 7.8 percent in April, about 
equal to the average for the preceding 6 
months. 

But 1 0-year Treasury bond rates have 
risen nearly half a percentage point since 
March, Analysts attribute the increase in 
longer term rates to expectations of 
higher inflation associated with the first* 
quarter inflation run-up. 

Shocks Have 
Short-Run Impacts 

Consumer energy prices rose at a 1 4 .8- 
percent annual rate in the first quarter, 
while food prices rose at a 13.7-percent 
rate. Those unusual price jumps raise 
some interesting questions. How do 
unforeseen events contribute to inflation 
in the short run and the long run? Will 
policymakers attempt to mitigate the 
effects of the shocks or will they simply 
let the effects work through the econ- 
omy? 

Supply or capacity shocks in particular 
sectors, such as the decrease in fruits and 
vegetables because of the December 
freeze, force temporary changes in the 



overall price level. Supply or capacity 
shocks that affect many sectors simulta- 
neously will have longer lasting effects. 

Food and energy prices appear to be 
important contributors to short-run infla- 
tion, but they do not seem to contribute 
substantially to underlying inflation, 
according to USDA research. 

A 10-percent increase in energy prices 
leads to a 0.3-percent increase in the 
overall CPI in the short run. And a 10- 
percent increase in food prices leads to a 
1.3-pcrcent increase in overall inflation 
in the short run. But, food and energy 
prices have statistically negligible effects 
on other prices. 

The impact of food and energy price 
changes diminishes as the price measures 
broaden to include a greater proportion 
of more refined products. For example, 
the effect of food and energy shocks are 
largest for producer prices of crude 
goods, smaller for producer prices of fin- 
ished goods, and even smaller for overall 
consumer prices, which include retail 
markups and the prices of consumer ser- 
vices. 

In the longer term, inflauon appears to be 
determined mosdy by wage and price 
expectations and by money supply 
growth. Statistical tests suggest a one-to- 
one relationship between money growth 
(measured by M2) and inflation, albeit 
with long and variable lags. 

Further t a 10-percent increase in the 
wage rate eventually leads to a 5.6-per- 
cent increase in the CPI. Food and 
energy price changes are not systemati- 
cally related to w^ge changes. 

Food and energy shocks might have 
longer term effects on inflation, how- 
ever t if the Fed changes monetary policy. 
For example, the Federal Reserve could 
react to oil price increases or other short- 
run shocks by increasing the money sup- 
ply in an effort to reduce the effects on 
the real economy. And there is some evi- 
dence that the Fed has done this in the 
past. 

However t the Fed f s current policy stance 
makes such a response unlikely. The 
Federal Reserve has made strong public 



statements that it is not willing to let 
inflation accelerate and that it would like 
to push inflation down to where it is no 
longer a significant factor in business 
decisions. 

Nonetheless, the fragile condition of a 
number of U.S. banks. SiL's.and insur- 
ance companies may pressure the Fed to 
be very careful about tightening the 
money supply to cut inflauon. 

Outlook Hinges 
On Inflation 

Even so, should the underlying inflation 
rate remain close to the first-quarter fig- 
ure, the Federal Reserve likely would 
pursue a tighter monetary policy to try to 
wring inflation out of the economy. The 
result in the short run (12-18 months) 
probably would be higher interest rates 
(even adjusted for inflation), and slower 
growth in production and employment. 

But, a severe enough tightening could 
precipitate a recession. Slower real 
growth should reduce the inflation rate 
with some ume lag. but the economy 
temporarily would suffer higher interest 
rates and inflauon coupled with sagging 
production and employment. 

Agriculture could be hurt substantially in 
this environment, because high interest 
rates would push up farmers' interest 
expenses and weaker demand would 
drive down commodity prices. Macro- 
economic factors could dominate agricul* 
lure-specific developments in 
determining the overall health of the sec- 
tor. 

A more likely alternative is that inflation 
wiU slow after the effects of the Decem- 
ber freeze and oil-price spikes work 
themselves ouL April's low 0.2-pcrccnt 
increase in consumer prices lends cre- 
dence to this view. Continued moderate 
inflation should put downward pressure 
on interest rates and help prop up real 
growth. 
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Survey data for spending plans also tend 
to support this growth alternative. The 
January-March survey of anticipated 
spending on new plant and equipment 
suggests that real business investment 
will rise about 7.6 percent for 1990, 
higher than the 4.9 percent expected in 
the October-November survey, and only 
slightly lower than the 8.6 percent 
increase for 1989. 

So, agriculture could instead be faced 
with slightly lower interest rates and 
moderate demand growth. In this macro- 
economic environment, agricultural 
developments then would determine the 
overall outlook for the sector. [Ralph 
Monaco, Elizabeth Mack, and John 
Kitchen (202) 786-1782] B3 



Rise in 
Farmland 
Values 
Moderates 



For 1990, USDA expects farmland 
values in the U.S. to continue up at 
a moderate 3- to 4-percent pace. 
The forecast incorporates expectations of 
near-record net farm income, slightly 
lower interest and inflation rates, and 
trends in farmland values. 

However, weather, the looming 1990 
farm bill, possible revisions in the capital 
gains tax, and the GATT trade liberaliza- 
tion talks all are uncertainties that will 
affect returns to land and land-value 
expectations over the next several years. 

Nominal U.S. farmland values rose for 
the third consecutive year in 1989, but 
the 4-percent increase fell short of 
1988's 6-percent gain. As of January 1, 
1990, the per-acre value of farmland and 
buildings averaged $693, sail 16 percent 
below the record $823 in 1982. 

Because 1989's overall inflation rate was 
nearly 5 percent, it more than offset the 4- 
percent advance in farmland values. As 
a result, U.S. real farmland values actu- 
ally fell slighdy from a year earlier. Real 
farmland values have been virtually flat 
since 1987. 

Several indicators underlie the modest 
rise in nominal values last year. Net 
farm income, the net value of current 
year's production, was record high in 
1989. Net cash income (the net value of 
sales), while 7 percent below the 1988 
record, still was the third highest ever. 

Farm real estate debt and total farm debt 
continued a 6-year decline. Farm debt at 
the end of 1989 stood about 29 percent 
below its 1983 high. The ratio of farm 
debt to equity has declined steadily since 
1985. Interest rates on farm real estate 
loans in 1989 averaged about the same as 




a year earlier, but real rates were slightly 
lower because of higher inflation. How- 
ever, these bullish indicators may have 
been offset by other factors. 

Returns on farm assets averaged between 
4.S and S percent over the past 3 years, 
while Treasury bills have earned close to 
7 percent {8.2 percent in 1989). Treasury 
bills and other securities also provide 
more liquidity to those taking a wait-and- 
see atti tude regarding farmland invest* 
ments- Moreover, the cooling national 
economy in 1989 likely dampened 
demand for land for nonagricultural uses. 

Although farmland values rose in 8 of 
the 10 U.S. farm production regions in 
1989* value changes varied significantly 
within and among regions. Underlying 
these national indicators is a blend of fac- 
tors that affect each region's land values 
differently. 

A key factor is the mix of demands for 
land. In some regions, land is primarily 
demanded for agricultural uses. But in 
the east and west coast regions, a variety 
of demands — agricultural, suburban, 
urban, recreational, and retirement — is 
present This diversity helped maintain 
farmland values in these regions during 
the mtd-l980*s when values in other 
regions fell sharply. 
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Nominal Farmland Values Still Rising. But Real Values Hat 




Farmland Values Grow~Most In N. Plains^ Pacific, Southwest 
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N. Plains and the SE 
Show Strongest Gains 

Favorable wheal prices and record caule 
prices helped boost average farmland val- 
ues in the Northern Plains by 8 percent in 
1989, following gains averaging 10 per- 
cent in the 2 preceding years. Increases 
ranged from 6 percent in North Dakota 
to 15 percent in South Dakota, Grazing 
land values in particular were higher in 
1989. 

Values in the Southeast also averaged 8 
percent higher in 1989, partly because of 
favorable commodity and cattle prices. 
The current regional average is record 
high. 

Varied demand for land in Appalachia 
helped raise the region's 1989 average 7 
percent to a record high. Strong 
increases in northern Virginia, particu- 
larly around urban areas, led to an 18-per- 
cent gain for the state. West Virginia's 
9-pcrccnt drop in land values was partly 
attributable to lower values for wood- 
lands, which account for nearly 40 per- 
cent of the state's land in farms. 

Minnesota's 1 1 -percent gain contributed 
to the Lake States' 6-pcrcem increase, 
similar to the region's increase a year ear- 
lier. But even with higher values over 
the past 3 years, the current regional 
value of farmland remains nearly 30 per- 
cent below the 1981 peak. 

Most Com Belt states showed only mod- 
erate increases in values in 1989, com- 
pared with strong gains in 1987 and 
1988. Value changes during 1989 
ranged from a 1 -percent decline in Ohio 
to a 4-percent gain in Missouri. Overall, 
the region's average rose only 2 percent 
in 1989, compared with 10- to 11 -per- 
cent gains in the 2 preceding years. 

Cropland dominates farmland uses in the 
Com Belt, and 1989 cropland values 
there were unchanged to moderately 
higher in 1989. Lower com and soybean 
prices may have been a factor in holding 
down values. Market performance in 
1989 suggests the strong recovery during 
the past 2 years in the region's farmland 
values mqy be leveling off. 
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Lower soybean prices likely also contrib- 
uted to the modcsi 1-percent gain In the 
Delta Stales' farmland values. Increases 
in the 2 preceding years averaged about 
3 percent annually. 

Lower grazing land values in Oklahoma 
and Texas pushed 1990 farmland values 
down 2 percent in both stales. The 
Southern Plains is the only region where 
farmland values have not rebounded 
since the farm financial crisis. Current 
regional values remain about 25 percent 
below their 1985 high. 

Values in the Mountain region averaged 
5 percent higher, led by strong increases 
in Montana (16 percent), Idaho (14 per- 
cent), and Wyoming (7 percent). All 
three states have a large proportion of 
grazing land, and grazing land values 
were substantially higher in 1989. Con- 
versely, the Nevada average was off 14 
percent, pulled down by lower grazing 
land values there. 

The Pacific region's value averaged 6 
percent higher, similar to the 5-percent 
gain a year earlier. Oregon showed 
strong increases (1 1 percent) with sub- 
stantially higher pasture values, but also 
higher values for other uses. Washing- 
ton and California values averaged 5 id 6 
percenthigher,similartogainsin 1988. 

A slowing in the Northeast's economy 
seems to have dampened recent gains 
there. While the regional average 
showed no change in 1989, stale values 
ranged from a 1-percent drop in New 
York to a 13*percent gain in Delaware. 
{Roger Hexem (202) 786-1422] B3 



First-Quarter 
Food Prices 
Up 



The first-quarter 1990 Consumer 
Price Index (CPI) for food rose at 
an annual rate of 13.7 percent 
The sharp increase can be attributed pri- 
marily to fresh fruit and vegetable prices. 
Stronger prices for dairy products, pork, 
and beef also contributed. 

First-quarter food prices are expected lo 
be the highest for the year; declines arc 
likely in each of the last three quarters. 
For all of 1990, the CPI for food is 
expected to average 3 to 5 percent above 
1989. 

Fresh vegetable prices averaged nearly 
29 percent higher in January-March than 
the previous quarter. Most of the 



Fresh Fruit Prices Lead the Way Up 




increase in fresh fruit and vegetable 
prices occurred in January, following the 
freeze thai destroyed vegetable and citrus 
crops in Florida and Texas. Fresh vegeta- 
ble prices, particularly tomatoes, rose 
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sharply in January and February, but 
then declined in March as production 
began to recover. 

With the exception of potatoes, fresh veg- 
etable prices will continue to retreat as 
spring and summer crops become avail- 
able. Until the fall harvest, potato prices 
should remain high; tight supplies 
resulted when slocks were depleted fol- 
lowing the 1988 droughL Fresh vegeta- 
ble prices are expected to average 5 to 7 
percent higher in 1990 than in 1989. 

Fresh Fruit 
Prices Jump 

Because of the freeze, fresh fruit prices, 
particularly grapefruit and strawberries, 
rose in January and then leveled off for 
the rest of the quarter. Oranges for the 
fresh market are grown in California, so 
the freeze affected fresh orange prices 
only slightly. 

Nevertheless, most of the fresh market 
oranges that were grown in Florida and 
Texas were diverted to processing, caus- 
ing some fresh market shortfall and 
slightly higher prices. 



Fresh fruit prices likely will remain high 
for the rest of 1990. Warm weather in 
March caused apple and peach trees to 
bloom early and subsequent frosts 
caused wide damage. Early crops will be 
smaller as a resulL With greater prices 
for citrus and some noncitrus fruits, the 
fresh fruit CPI is expected to average 14 
to 17 percent higher in 1990 than in 1989. 

The smaller Florida orange crop meant 
reduced domestic production of frozen 
concentrated orange juice. As a result* 
prices for orange juice will be higher, 
pushing the processed fruit index up 5 to 
8 percent. 

Beef production in the first quarter was 
down more than 4 percent from the previ- 
ous quarter, and retail prices were up 3 
percent Although cattle on feed num- 
bers were high in the fust quarter, fewer 
were marketed, accounting for the 
smaller production. Strong consumer 
demand, along with smaller supplies, 
pushed retail beef prices to record highs 
in the fust quarter. 

With large numbers of cattle on feed, 
marketings are expected to set a record 
in the second and third quarters. Beef 
supplies will gain and retail prices will 
slip. For all of 1990, retail beef prices 
will average 1 to 3 percent above 1989. 

Dairy Prices Are Slipping 

Retail prices for dairy products peaked in 
February, following last autumn's peaks 
in wholesale and farm milk prices. For 
the first quarter, retail dairy prices rose 5 
percent from the last quarter of 1989 and 
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were up almost 12 percent from a year 
earlier. 

Retail dairy prices began dropping in ear- 
nest during April, and are expected to 
continue slipping for the rest of the year. 
Higher milk output and the loss of export 
markets for nonfat dry milk are boosting 
domestic dairy supplies. 

However, unusually brisk demand for 
cheese is now absorbing much of the sup- 
ply response. If demand continues to be 
strong for the year, the annual CPI for 
dairy will average 4 to 6 percent above 
1989. {Ralph Pariett (202) 
786-1870] ES 
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Japan's Food 
Security: 
Reality & Illusion 



In Japan, food security is closely linked to self-sufficiency in 
rice. Despite declining per capita consumption, rice is still 
the most important food item in the dieL While its share of 
the gross value of agricultural production in Japan has fallen in 
recent years, it remains about one-third of the total. 

However, rice is more than just a food. In fact, it has perme- 
ated Japanese society, culture, and politics, having been a staple 
for more than 2,000 years (see the accompanying box). 

Until the early 1960's, the consumption of rice was slowly ris* 
ing. But, since 1962 annual per capita consumption has fallen 
from about 126 kilograms to 77 in 1989, And, expenditures on 
rice by urban households have fallen even more, from 10 per- 
cent of total living expenditures in 1960 to less than 2 percent 
in 1989, 

Virtually all rice consumed in Japan is produced domestically. 
The Japanese Food Agency (JFA) controls its distribution and 
limits imports to insignificant quantities. As a result, Japan's 
rice sector is one of the most protected agricultural markets in 
the world, with producer prices currently averaging five to 
seven times world trading prices. 

Overall government assistance to Japan's rice producers in 
1989 exceeded $20 billion, about 60 percent of government 
transfers to agriculture, Japan's negotiators justify the heavy 
assistance as necessary for food security. 

Although most observers agree that food security is a legitimate 
national concern, many argue that for Japan it can be achieved 
in a less trade-distorting way. Japan's approach could be 
replaced, for example, by a stocking scheme that could provide 
a similar degree of food security more cheaply and with less dis- 
torting effects on world markets. 

Indeed, large, stable Japanese stocks and a more open market, 
combined with a reformed world trading environment, would 
ensure access to rice at world prices. 

Food Security Worries 
Have Long History 

Shortages during World War I and sharp increases in rice prices 
led to riots in 1918, which broke out in most urban areas in 
Japan, In response, the government began a drive towards self- 
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sufficiency through the Rice Production Development Program, 
At the time, self-sufficiency was defined to include Japan's 
overseas territories, mainly the imperial colonies of Taiwan and 
Korea, 

The program was successful in stimulating domestic rice pro* 
duction and in raising Japan's imports from its colonics. Over- 
all, net imports increased from approximately 5 to 20 percent of 
domestic consumption between 1915 and 1935, 

But the solution to the food shortage problem only made the 
poverty of Japanese farmers worse. The increased production 
and imports caused the domestic farm price to decline as much 
as 40 percent in the mid-1930's. 

In 1933, a large surplus pushed the government to revamp its 
rice policies through the Rice CbntroJ Law, The new law 
granted the Japanese government the authority to buy and sell 
rice in unlimited quantities and set price floors and ceilings. 
The government alsoextended the production control program 
to its colonies. 

Despite the new policies, incomes paid to urban and industrial 
workers were moving ahead of incomes earned by farmers. 
Farmers called for more assistance. These demands were met 
by increasingly restrictive border measures; Japan's domestic 
rice prices were 14 percent above world prices during 1918-22, 
and 45 percent above world prices during 1933-37, 

Hunger in the 194Q*s 
Exacerbated the Problem 

During World War II, Japan's government passed the Food 
Control Act of 1942, which put the distribution of rice and most 
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The Influence of Rice 
On Japanese Society 

Many observers have noted that even though Japan is per- 
haps the most urbanized of any major country, it remains 
a village society. And a substantial part of the village 
society stems directly from the rice culture. 

For centuries, Japanese rice culture has depended on irri- 
gation. Rice farming began on small plots, where the 
development of irrigation was an absolute necessity. This 
mandated cooperative action on the pan of villagers, with 
fanners dependent on each other for labor. The agricul- 
tural society of Japan evolved under these conditions; the 
security of the group was heavily dependent on the indi- 
viduals fulfilling their commitments. 

The effects of the village on modem urbanized Japan are 
still evident. Even the largest cities are organized into lit- 
tle neighborhoods much like villages. Both official and 
unofficial group activities tend to tic the individual to oth- 
ers in his own neighborhood in much the same way that 
irrigation activities did in the past. 

And, Japan's corporations invariably have annual ceremo- 
nies that are reminiscent of the yearend village ceremony 
at which the head of the Japanese farming community 
would hand out ceremonial rice-cakes and sake. 

Both the Shinto religion and sumo wrestling, the national 
sport of Japan, have at least some of their origins in rituals 
that were devised to seek divine protection for the rice 
crop. 

The Emperor even tends rice paddies on the grounds of 
the Imperial Palace in Tokyo, While the Emperor's 
actions are clearly symbolic, they represent the ties of 
Japan to its agricultural past in general and to preservation 
of the rice culture in particular. 



foods under government control. However, hunger in the cities 
became widespread toward the end of the war. 

Domestic production fell and imports were cut off. Those indi- 
viduals who could went to live with relatives in the countryside, 
where food was somewhat more available. Those who could 
not leave the cities suffered the most, having to manage in 
many cases on the official ration of two cups of rice a day. And 
the food problems stretched past the end of the war. 



Although Still Self-Sufflcient in Rice. Japan Relies on Imports 
for Other Cereals 
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Major agricultural reforms, including land reforms, were put in 
place as the Occupation government began to address the prob- 
lems of rural poverty and structural reform. While postwar eco- 
nomic growth solved the problem of poverty in Japan, it has 
done little to remove the psychological scars of those who were 
hungry during the war. 

The Occupation also gave birth to the current political system — 
a system that makes it especially hard for the Japanese to alter 
their rice policies because of powerful special-interest groups. 
Even with some recent political reforms, rural votes count for 
more than urban votes. 

The ruling Liberal Democratic Party (LDP) still owes much of 
its strength to the farm vote. Seventy percent of its seats in the 
Diet, in fact, are held by members representing rural and semU 
rural districts. 

Rural Incomes Get a Boost 

During the 1950*s, with food more available and national per 
capita incomes growing, raising rural incomes became a prior- 
ity. Because the urban-rural income gap was widening, the gov- 
ernment in 1961 passed the Agricultural Basic Law, Among its 
objectives were removing the income disparity, while reorganiz- 
ing production to be more efficient. 

The new law led to a rapid increase in domestic producer rice 
prices. Between 1960 and 1968, domestic rice prices doubled. 

While the higher prices pulled up farmers* incomes in the 
1960's, a growing reliance on off-farm employment kept farm 
household incomes moving up when prices subsequently 
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Japanese Rice Prices Are Seven Times World Trading Prices 
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faltered. Since the mid-1970's, domestic rice prices adjusted 
for inflation have fallen. And, the government cut price sup- 
ports in 1987 and 1988 for the first lime. 

Incomes for farm families arc now roughly a third higher than 
those of nonfarm families. And fanners derive only about 13 
percent of their income from agricultural sources. With Japan- 
ese farms very small — the average is 1 .2 hectares — off-farm 
income will remain a necessity for keeping farmers* incomes 
high. 

Self -Sufficiency Drops, 
But Not for Rice 

Food security has broad public support in Japan, Politicians 
and farm groups have used this concern to galvanize support for 
protectionist agricultural policies, This approach serves farm- 
ers, but does not the provide broader public with adequate sup- 
plies of low-cost food. 

Japan's stated food security policy is assuring "domestic supply 
capability for food by improving productivity, to the greatest 
extent possible, despite such limitations as the scarcity of land." 
This meant providing heavy production support that led to rice 
self-sufficiency in the late 1%0's. 

While it has achieved rice self-sufficiency. Japan now imports 
about 55 pcrcentof its total food consumption on an original 
calorie basis, because the diet has shifted away from rice to live- 
stock products. The original calorie basis reflects, for example, 
feed imports that sustain domestic meat output. 



Indeed, Japan's expanding domestic production of beef, pork, 
and poultry has depended on massive imports of feed grains. 
This has led to a drop in self-sufficiency in feed grains. 

Japan has been reminded of Us dependence on raw material 
imports, including food, by external trade disruptions. The 
most notable agricultural example was the 1973 U.S. soybean 
embargo. U.S. soybean exports to Japan were cut off for about 
a week; exports were limited for several months thereafter. 

Although Japan's soybean imports reached record levels that 
year, tampering with the (low of a vital agricultural commodity 
had an enduring psychological effect. And other such disrup- 
tions, even those that do not directly affect Japan, heighten the 
nation's sense of insecurity. 

As a result, Japan has pursued a food security policy that has 
included stockpiling basic feedstuffs and aimed to diversify 
sources of food supply. Stockpiling cereals, principally 
feedgrains, is periodically emphasized, usually at times of high 
world prices. Large livestock inventories are viewed as a kind 
of "living grain stockpile.** 

Japan's interest in diversifying food supply sources was moti- 
vated by dependence on the U.S., Australia, and Canada for 
about two-thirds of its food imports in the early 1970' s. After 
the 1973 U.S. soybean embargo, Japan took steps to encourage 
diversification of food supply sources through foreign invest- 
ment, the most publicized of which was in Brazil's soybean 
industry. But 15 years later, Japan is still as dependent on its 
top three suppliers as it was in the early 1970's. 

Japanese Diet 
Becoming Westernized 

At one time, the Japanese diet consisted of rice, vegetables, and 
fish. Currently, though, rice represents only one-third of 
Japan's caloric intake, down from 50 percent in 1960. 

Increasingly, the Japanese diet has become westernized, with 
meat, eggs, and dairy products all becoming more important. 
Over the last two decades, numerous polls among 
schoolchildren — who regularly choose hamburgers as their 
favorite food— indicate that the trend away from rice consump- 
tion likely will continue. Self-sufficiency in rice no longer 
assures as much food security for the Japanese population as it 
once did. 

The stark reality is that Japan's population has outstripped the 
carrying capacity of its land. Even if all available agricultural 
land were cultivated in rice, Japan would fall far short of pro- 
ducing enough calories to sustain its current population. Rice is 
presently cultivated on 2 million hectares of a 5.5-million-hect- 
are agricultural land base. Potential rice output would be even 
less if trade in farm inputs were blocked. 

Japan's limited resources and its dependence on trade suggest 
that its fundamental food security interests lie in keeping the 
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global trading system as open as possible* A free global Hading 
system expands trade opportunities and could reduce world trad- 
ing price instability, both of which are in the interests of 
Japan's consumers — the price of rice could drop by more than 
50 percent 

An Alternative 
Approach: Freer Trade 

An alternative to Japan's rice self-sufficiency policy could even- 
tually provide the nation with a similar level of food security at 
less than half the cost and also would reduce trade distortions. 
The alternative might include these features: 

, building up a 12-month revolving stockpile of rice over a 
designated period of time; and 

. liberalizing Japan's rice market by imposing, at first* high 
tariffs on rice; then reducing the tariff over some transition 
period to a low or negotiated level, coupled with a tariff- 
rate quota expanded overtime to improve access to the Jap- 
anese market. 

What lends credibility and broad support to Japan's food secu- 
rity argument is the nation's nervousness about continuous 
access to supplies- If major players in the GATT want Japan to 
adopt an alternative to its food security policy, they need to sup- 
port changes in the GATT rules and guarantee strict compliance 
with those changes. 

This would include such changes as a revision of Article XI to 
prohibit export restrictions, even temporary ones, that are cur- 
rently allowed. Such an action would help alleviate the chances 
that Japan's food imports would be interrupted. 

Since Japan and other countries have used food security as a jus- 
tification for certain trade -distorting agricultural and trade poli- 
cies, the GATT needs to define food security and provide 
guidelines on permissible ways of achieving it, Japan's case 
suggests that self-sufficiency should not be accepted as a means 
to achieving food security when cheaper, less trade-distorting 
alternatives are available. {BUI Coyle and Larry Beaton (202) 
786-1610] 3g 



Brazilian Sugar 
At a Crossroads 




The long-term oudook for Brazil's sugarcane-based sugar 
and ethane! industry is clouded. In mid-March, the new 
president, Fernando Collor de Mello, announced sweep- 
ing economic reforms based on a more market-oriented 
approach to managing the economy. Subsidies have been 
largely eliminated in all sectors, or arc anticipated to disappear 
shortly. 

This process is expected immediately to cut domestic ethanol 
demand, because consumer prices have jumped and the 
government's asset freeze has cut consumers' spending power. 
There is also talk of liberalizing the domestic gasoline distribu- 
tion system. This could further alter the relative cost of ethanol. 

Starting in 1975, the Brazilian government* facing sliding sugar 
prices and high oil prices, made the decision to use domestic 
sugarcane to produce ethanol and shift the domestic auto indus- 
try into producing cars than ran on ethanol or gasohol, an etha- 
nol/gasoline mix. But the decision is now haunting the country. 

World sugar prices are up and oil prices are down. Pushed by 
government policies to control domestic prices, and higher 
prices for other crops, cane output stagnated, an ethanol short- 
age developed, and Brazil's sugar exports failed to meet expec- 
tations. Indeed, Brazil has elected to export sugar to theU,S, to 
keep its share of.the quota, and then import U,S, ethanol for its 
cars. 
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Brazilian automobile manufacturers, acting on ihe tight ethanol 
supply situation and increasing consumer preference for gaso- 
line-powered cars, have drastically shifted their production mix 
from 95/5 ethanol/gasoline to 30/70. 

However, about 4.5 million vehicles run on ethanol (roughly 50 
percent of the fleet). So Brazil's policymakers have no choice 
in the short run but to ensure an adequate supply of ethanol. 

A drop in sugar prices, or an increase in the cost of petroleum 
in the near to medium term, would place the Brazilian ethanol 
sector on firmer footing. But, sugar and oil analysts generally 
do not foresee such major changes in the relative prices of these 
commodities soon. 

A central unresolved question in world sugar markets is 
whether Brazil will reassert itself as a major sugar exporter in 
the 2-miltion -ton -plus range or increasingly become a residual 
supplier to world markets after domestic sugar and ethanol 
needs are met 

The Collor government is faced with the difficult task of chart- 
ing a course which balances the competing economic interests 
of its regionally diverse sugarcane-sugar-ethanol Industry. Or 
perhaps the government may radically alter the industry's com- 
position over the long run as it seeks to cut government spend- 
ing and intervention in all markets. 

If world sugar prices stay high and oil prices stay low for the 
long term, a contraction in the ethanol -powered fleet and higher 
sugar production would enable Brazil to capture a larger share 
of the world market 

Sugarcane Output 
To Be Flat in 1990/91 

Brazil is the world's third largest sugar producer, behind India 
and the USSR, and the largest sugarcane producer. For the 
1989/90 (June-May) marketing year, the Brazilian Institute of 
Sugar and Alcohol (IAA) initially planned production of 1A 
million metric tons of sugar and 133 billion liters of ethanol. 
These figures represented a 1 3-percent decrease and a 14-per- 
cent increase, respectively, over 1988/89 output 

However, because the government lacked strict control over 
available 1989/90 cane supplies, ethanol production is now 
expected to reach only about 11.7 billion liters, unchanged from 
1988/89. And, sugar output is forecast to be off as much as 1 
million tons from last season's 8.5 million. 

Brazil's 1989/90 sugarcane production, according to the govern- 
ment, yielded 260 million tons of unprocessed cane from 4.1 
million hectares, largely unchanged from the previous season. 
An estimated 147 million tons was used to make ethanol, 73 
million for sugar, and the remainder went to forage and non- 
commercial uses. About 73 percent of cane production and two 
thirds of the area were in the central-south states. The 
remaining output came from the north-northeastern states. 
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Some reduction in cane output was reported in the central-south 
states from midyear frosts and dry conditions. But, recovery of 
the north-northeast crop* after drought problems in 1988, more 
than compensated. For the central- south, some reports show 
that 1 .2 million hectares, or 30 percent, were harvested to pro- 
duce sugarcane for sugar, while the remaining area harvested 
was largely for ethanol- 

Because domestic and world sugar prices were more favorable 
vis-a-vis domestic ethanol, some millers cut ethanol production 
and shifted cane to sugar. Thus, sugar output is estimated to 
have exceeded somewhat the government's authorized 1989/90 
production, while ethanol fell well short of the initial target. 
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Brazilian Sugar Output Slumped After 3 Years af Na Growth 
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Sao Paulo State Is Largest Producer of 
Brazilian Sugar and Ethanoi 




fflO GRANDE DO SUt 



HI States Producing at leasts percent of ethanoi 
□ States Producing at least 5 percent of sugar 

Based on 1968/89 production figures. 

Moreover, some observers report that the season's exact 
amount of sugar production is not blown because of significant 
contraband sugar exports through Paraguay. 

For the 199WP1 production cycle, USDA forecasts steady Bra- 
zilian sugar output of 7.5 million tons, despite continued strong 
world sugar prices and a milling capacity to produce 10-11 mil- 
lion tons of raw sugar. Next season's ethanoi output, according 



Regional Disparities 
Add a Wrinkle 

Brazil has two geographically distinct producing regions 
with important agronomic differences and policy orienta- 
tions. The central-south region is dominated by the state of 
Sao Paulo, which alone accounts for over 50 percent of 
Brazilian sugarcane production. The region in recent years 
has supplied three-quarters of the country's cane and over 
two- thirds of Brazil's sugar output. 

In addition, the central-south produces approximately 85 
percent of the domestic ethanoi to service its large indus- 
trial centers and urbanized population. The central-south 
cutting season is normally May through September, 
although cutting began in mid-April again this year to ease 
the tight ethanoi supply situation. Last season, the early 
cutting depressed yields. 

The cane area is located on generally level, highly produc- 
tive land thai readily lends itself to mechanization. Sugar 
produced in the central-south region goes predominantly to 
the domestic market The central-south cane-sugar-ethanol 
industry is generally described as efficient and cost effec- 
tive. Some research shows the region as having the sixth- 
lowest production costs in the world. 

The nonh-northeastem stales account for 20 to 25 percent 
of Brazilian sugarcane production, approximately one-third 
of the country's sugar output, and about 15 percent of its 
ethanoL The cutting season there is normally November 
through March, and north-northeastern sugar production 
goes largely to the export market via the ports of Recife 
and Maceio. The region accounted for an estimated 95 per- 
cent of total Brazilian sugar exports in 1989. 

The cane-sugar-ethanol industry there is considered less 
efficient, and has traditionally depended heavily on govern- 
ment programs. A large proportion of its cane is on steeply 
rolling hills, largely precluding the use of mechanized 
equipment. 

The soils are reportedly not as productive as in the central- 
south states and drought is more frequent Cane yields in 
the north-northeast are about 30 percent lower than those in 
the central-south states, according to Brazilian statistics. 



to industry sources, is not projected to increase from 1989/90's 
1 1 .7 billion liters. Harvested sugarcane area both for sugar and 
ethanoi is expected to be unchanged at 4.1 million hectares. 

Lack of financial incentives has resulted in a failure to expand 
area for several years. A rising number of independent cane 
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producers are reportedly opting either to shift land to other, 
more profitable crops or to rent it to sugar or ethanol mills. 

Brazil Leads in Ethanol Output 

Whik the country's installed milling capacity for ethanol is 
approximately 16 billion liters, it now appears that only 75 per- 
cent of thai will be used to produce eihanol in 1 990/9 L 

Assuming an average 75 liters per metric ton of cane for direct 
ethanol production and 10 liters per metric ton for indirect pro- 
duction (via molasses from the sugar production process), 
1990/91 ethanol production may require an estimated 150 mil- 
lion tons of sugarcane* 

Domestic ethanol consumption, supplemented by imports, is 
estimated at about 13 billion liters for 1989/90, but is expected 
to decline to about 12 billion in 1990^1, largely due to antici- 
pated higher consumer prices. 

Imports of ethanol, nonetheless, are likely again during 
1990/91, at least to rebuild a strategic reserve. Some observers 
expect ethanol imports to reach at least 500 million liters. 
While a significant source of those imports is again expected to 
be corn-based ethanol from the U.S., some will be wine ethanol 
from the EC and wood-based methanol from Chile, 

Despite its current problems, Brazil is by far the world's leader 
in ethanol production. No other country comes close. U.S. eth- 
anol output, the world's second largest, totaled only 3.1 billion 
liters in 1989, and thai was a near record. 

Drawing on Brazil's vast resources of land, rural labor, and its 
highly favorable natural conditions for sugarcane growth, the 
country has more than doubled its sugarcane area, and more 
than tripled its sugarcane production since 1975, 

Through a program of adding distilleries to existing sugar mills, 
and constructing more efficient distilleries devoted strictly to 
converting cane to ethanol, Brazil increased its eihanol produc- 
tion from half a billion liters in 1975/76 to I U billion in 
1989/90, 

Brazil's ethanol program, with both subsidized production and 
consumption, has come under considerable criticism for its 
cost, particularly given the sharp downturn in world oil prices 
since 1986. According toenergy specialists, the costof produc- 
ing ethanol is $40-$60 a barrel of oil equivalent, compared with 
around $20 a barrel for domestically produced oil. 

Moreover, domestic oil production has increased significantly 
over the last decade, growing from 1 87,000 barrels per day in 
1980 to 610,000 in 1989, according to Petrobras, the state oil 
company. On the other hand, higher domestic oil production, 
lower oil import prices, and the ethanol program helped cut 
BraziTsoil import bill from a record $1 1 billion in 1981 to $3.4 
billion last year. 



Despite these changes, the ethanol program's future seems 
assured in the short term. The program has been a key compo- 
nent of the nation's effort to industrialize, and turning away 
from ethanol means significant capital losses. Since its 
inception 15 years ago, over $18 billion has been invested in 
ethanol production. 

The Brazilian government has been subsidizing the production 
and marketing of ethanol -powered cars, which through 1987 
comprised more than 90 percent of the new cars manufactured 
and sold in Brazil* This proportion slipped to 84 percent in 
1988 and 75 percent in 1989, According to press reports, gov- 
ernment oil and sugar representatives have concluded that the 
pure ethanol share of all cars manufactured should fall to 30-50 
percent to keep vehicle production in line with future eihanol 
availability. 

Over the past 18 months, Brazil has begun to pull back from the 
ethanol program in other ways. While the official production 
target of 16 billion liters in 1992 is in place, government and 
industry are taking steps to dampen the growth in demand by: 

■ reducing the ethanol content of gasohol from 22 percent to 
18 and then 12; 

* allowing pure ethanol fuel to be diluted by up to 5 percent 
with gasoline; and 

* reducing the price advantage that was given to ethanol at 
the pump over gasoline. 

Exports Take a Back Seat 

The world's sixth largest population and a long tradition of high 
per capi ta sugar consumption have made Brazil one of the 
globe's leading sugar-consuming countries. 

With annual consumption of 6.85 million tons forecast for 
1990/9 1 (about 6 percent of global use), Brazil ranks behind 
only the Soviet Union, the EC, India, China, and the U,S. in 
total annual sugar use. In recent years, per capita consumption 
has hovered around 43 kilograms, compared with a world aver- 
age of about 21 kilos, 

Brazilian governments have consistently given priority to ensur- 
ing that domestic production is sufficient to cover consumption 
needs. Retail sugar prices are kept in check. In April, the retail 
price for a kilo (2.2 pounds) of sugar was Cr $28.00, or 55 cents. 

As a controlled price item, sugar generates demand thai is some- 
what insulated from the full impact of Brazil's high inflation. 
With the nation's strong expected population growth and 
increasing industrial demand, even greater sugar supplies will 
be needed For 1990/91, consumption is forecast to total 91 per- 
cent of production. Thai's compared with 76 percent in 
1985/86 and71 in 198(V81. 

Despite taking a back seat to domestic consumption, Brazil has 
been consistently among the world's top five sugar exporters, 
along with Cuba, the EC, Australia, and Thailand. During 
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1977/78-87/88, Brazil's sugar exports averaged 2.7 million ions 
a year. Record exports of 3.4 million tons in 1 984/85 
accounted for 1 1 percent of global trade. 

Moreover, Brazil has a diverse sugar export portfolio; it ships 
raw sugar io the US. and the USSR, exports plantation white or 
semi-refined sugar (known as crystal sugar in Brazil) mainly io 
developing country markets, and sends refined sugar mainly io 
markets in the Middle East and North Africa. 

The evolution of a diverse export capability, unique in the 
world at this volume, provides Brazil with considerable flexibil- 
ity to serve a wide range of markets as well as the varied needs 
of individual importers. 

For example, in 1989, Brazil shipped Egypt 48,4 14 tons of raw 
sugar, 66,000 tons of semirefined, and 36,804 tons of refined — 
an order no other country in the world could fill. 

Sugar export earnings have continued to be important to 
BraziTs economy, though iheir share of total earnings has 
shrunk as exports of minerals, manufactured products, and 
other agricultural commodities have grown. Inl989,sugar 
exports of $306 million provided only 1 percent of total export 
earnings of $23.4 billion. That* s down dramatically from the 
1975 boom, when sugar exports of $1.1 billion represented 12.6 
percent of total exports. 

Nonetheless, Brazilian sugar exports have averaged $342 mil- 
lion annually over the past 5 years, and are important to the 
debt-ridden Brazilian economy — especially the impoverished 
northeast, where roughly 95 percent of the exports originate. 

Starting with the 1987/88 season, Brazil's sugar exports have 
fallen below 2 million tons. They are forecast to dip to 1,1 mil- 
lion in 1990/91, according to some USDA reports* While this 
means less sugar for the world market at a time of rising prices, 
it also reflects the strong domestic food and fuel demands on 
Brazil's Sugarcanc-sugar-cthanol industry. 

Cane processors in the central-south states, for example, for 
some time have pushed for the north-northeast to handle a 
larger share of domestic ethanol requirements, while sugar inter- 
ests in the north-northeast would like to continue to expand 
sugar production for export. 

In an important policy decision, the Brazilian government, after 
many false starts, finally carried through with privatization of 
the sugar export sector in June 1989. Prior to that, sugarexport 
sales were under the exclusive control of the IAA. 

Export privatization and high 1989 world sugar prices led many 
millers, principally in the north-northeast, to forgo ethanol pro- 
duction in favor of sugar. This tendency may continue unless 
ethanol production becomes price competitive with sugar, 
through higher internal ethanol prices or a reduction in sugar 
prices. [Peter Buzzaneli (202) 786-1888] Q3 



Upcoming Releases From the Agricultural 
Statistics Board 

The following list gives the release dates of the major Agricul- 
tural Statistics Board reports that will be issued by the time the 

next Agricultural Outlook comes off press. 
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Farm Bill 
Taking Shape 




Congress has begun deliberations on the 1990 omnibus 
farm bill, which will replace or reauthorize annual price 
support and production control programs scheduled to 
expire after the 1990 crops, (To compare the various farm bill 
proposals, see the spreadsheet following this article.) The pro- 
cess begins with bills introduced in the House or Senate, which 
are then referred to the House Agriculture Committee or the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture, Nutrition, and Forestry. 

The committee chair may assign each bill to a subcommittee for 
initial hearings and amendments by its members. During these 
hearings members discuss the bill, calling for testimony from 
expert witnesses, government officials, and special interest 
groups. 

Each subcommittee "marks up" its section of the bill by debat- 
ing, amending, and voting on specific wording. Once it clears 
the subcommittee, the bill is sent to the full committee for ratifi- 
cation. The full committee may hold additional hearings or 
mark-up sessions. The committee also works to incorporate 
any related bills and amendments into one comprehensive, 
omnibus bill. 

Once accepted by the committee, the farm bill will "go to the 
floor" along with the committee's report for consideration by 
the full House or Senate. On the floor, other Representatives 
and Senators may propose amendments and debate the merits 
of any pan of the bill. When the Senate and House pass their 
two versions of a farm bill, a conference committee, with mem- 
bers of both chambers, is formed to work out any differences. 

Senate Side Has Begun 

Then the bill returns to the floor for ratification by the entire 
Congress. When passed, it is sent to the President for signature 
or veto; once signed, the bill becomes law. 

Several comprehensive farm bills have been introduced in the 
Senate. Far example, Senator Richard Lugar (RMnd.) intro- 
duced a bill (S. 2292) that incorporates many of the 
Administration's proposals for renewing and refining federal 
farm programs. Lugar's proposal also calls for freezing target 
prices at 1990 levels. 

Lugar's bill gives farmers more flexibility to respond to market 
signals by allowing program participants to shift freely among 
program crops and oilseed plantings. Participants could shift 
without losing their current crop base history, while continuing 
to receive deficiency payments according to their historical 
plantings* 



Lugar's bill also would continue the current law's market orien- 
tation, aggressive export promotion, environmental protection, 
and support of farm income. 

The bill of Senator Rudy Boschwiu (R.-MNTTis also market ori- 
ented. The bill (S. 2251) would be in place for 7 years (1991- 
97) Instead of the usual 5. No acreage reduction program 
would be authorized, and a new recourse loan option has been 
proposed as a form of subsidized credit* Bosehwitz also pro- 
poses a "guaranteed deficiency payment," in which producers 
lock in their deficiency payment at the time of sign-up. 

The full Senate Agricultural Committee has already begun 
marking up bills. Thus far, it has approved a trade title that 
would consolidate most commercial trade authorities under one 
statute. 

This trade title would reform P.L. 480 (the Food for Peace Pro- 
gram) by providing food grants to the poorest countries and 
streamlining the bureaucratic process. The President could 
spend up to $3 billion to forgive the debts of the poorest nations 
borrowing under the Food for Peace Program. 

In addition, the title proposes creating a "Food for Freedom' 1 
program to help new democracies. It also seeks to curb unfair 
competition by strengthening the Export Enhancement Program 
(EEP). 

The Senate Agricultural Research subcommittee has voted to 
fund more research on protecting water from contamination by 
farming practices. Producers also would receive more 
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information about how they can prevail such contamination. 
And a new office of water policy coordination would be created 
to oversee research and education and to develop a national 
water plan. 

The research subcommittee also voted to give a boost to alterna- 
tive fanning techniques that reduce the use of toxic chemicals, 
approving $40 million in new spending. In addition, the pro- 
posed legislation includes aglobal warming section, calling on 
USDA to study the effects of climate change on food crops and 
forests. 

House Works on Overall Bill 

In the House, Representative E. ("Kika") de la Garza (D.-Tex.) 
introduced a comprehensive farm bill, H.R. 3950, as a mark-up 
vehicle, leaving the details up to the agriculture subcommittee. 
The bill, as proposed, is very similar to current law. 

The Wheat, Soybeans, and Feed Grains subcommittee has 
adopted amendments to H-R. 3950 that would increase target 
prices beginning in 1992 based on changes in the index of 
prices paid by farmers (production items, interest expense, 
taxes, and wages), and would increase target prices 155 percent 
for each 2.5-peicent increase in the acreage reduction require- 
ment above minimum levels. 

Adopted amendments also would set basic loan rates at 85 per- 
cent of the respective 5-year average market prices, excluding 
the high and low years. The Secretary would have discretion to 
lower loan rates according to a schedule based on siocks-to-use 
ratios. 

Members of the subcommittee also adopted a provision that 
would allow farmers to harvest oats planted on set-aside acres 
and receive deficiency payments for the oats if aggregate oats 
production did not exceed projected domestic demand. 

Another proposal adopted would initiate oilseed marketing 
loans that could be repaid at the lesser of (1) the adjusted world 
market price, or (2) the loan rate. The 1991-95 soybean loan 
rate would be set at $5.50 per bushel. 

However, for 1992-95 crops, soybean loan rate adjustments 
could be triggered by changes in the stocks-lo-us^ralio. If the 
ratio were under 25 percent, loan rates would increase by 5 per- 
cent; if the ratio were over 25 percent, loan rates could drop by 
5 percent. 

The marketing loan rate for canola, rapeseed, safflower seed, 
flaxseed, musiard seed and other oilseeds would be designated 
by the Secretary and set at not less than 10.5 cents per pound. 
This marketing loan rate would be adjusted in the same manner 
as for soybeans. In addition, the subcommittee's proposals 
would require aflatoxin testing for all com exports. 

The Livestock, Dairy, and Poultry subcommittee voted to 
increase the milk support price lo a minimum of $1060 per cwt 



and create a quota system to deter farmers from overproduction. 
Operating as a checkoff program, a two-tiered price structure 
would give a higher support price for a certain percentage of 
the milk and a lower price for the rest Each of these programs 
would be triggered by specified levels of projected surplus. 

The House dairy proposal is very different from the Bush 
Administration's proposal, which is lo keep the current price 
support formula intact with some additional flexibility. 

The House's Cotton, Rice, and Sugar subcommittee voted to 
increase rice and cotton target prices by the percentage change 
in the Consumer Price Index, minus 2 percentage points, begin- 
ning with 1992 crops. 

For rice, the subcommittee voted to freeze the target price at 
$10-71 per cwt for the 1991 crop, and to maintain the minimum 
loan rate at $6-50 per cwt for the 1991-95 crops. It also pro- 
posed freezing the 1991 crop cotton target price at 72.9 cents a 
pound, and lo maintain the minimum loan rale at 50 cents a 
pound for 1991 -95 crops. 

A proposal by Congressman Jerry Huckaby (D.-LA) would 
modify the present sugar program by providing for a minimum 
sugar import quota and raising the federal price-support levels 
for domestic sugar. The Huckaby proposal also contains three 
other measures: 

* it would bar any nation that is a net importer of Cuban 
sugar from exporting sugar to the U.S., 

. it would provide Caribbean Basin countries a 5-cent pre- 
mium on sugar they send to the U.S. for refining and re- 
export, and 

• it would peg changes in the price-support program to 
changes in the CPI, minus 2 percentage points. 

Budget Committees Hunker Down 

At the same time that the House and Senate agriculture commit- 
tees have been marking up the farm bill, the budget committees 
have been working on the fiscal 199 1 budget Under the 
House's budget proposal, the Agriculture Committee would 
need to cut $8.6 billion from the Congressional Budget Office 
baseline budget for the next 5 fiscal years^including $900 mil- 
lion in 1991, $1.7 billion in 1992, and $2 billion in each of the 
following 3 years. 

As the farm bill proposals enter full committee, the agriculture 
committee members will need to reduce estimated expenditures 
from the current marked up sections by billions of dollars. 

Two ways the House may consider achieving these budget sav- 
ings are by reducing the acreage on which government pay- 
ments to farmers will be made, or by excluding producers with 
gross or net incomes over a specified amount ILori Lynch and 
Susan Pollack (202) 786-1689, and John Craven (202) 447- 

883u m 
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Major Field Crop Programs: 



Current & Proposed 
Legislation 

l. Current statutes (primarily the Agricu] 
rural Adjustment Act of 1938 & the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, as amended by the 
Food Security Act of 1985) 

Authorize programs for wheat f feed grains 
(corn t grain sorghum, oats, barley, dt rye) t 
upland cotton, extra long staple cotton, rice* 
& soybeans through the 1990 crops. 

Current commodity programs reflect move- 
ment toward more market 
orientation. 

The Administration & Congress generally 
agree that these statutes provide a good foun- 
dation for the 1990 farm bill. 



Acreage Reduction 



Paid Land Diversion (PLD), Set- Aside Pro- 
grams. & unpaid Acreage Reduction Pro- 
grams (ARP's) are authorized by current 
statutes, 

ARP*s A PLD's restrict the acreage that par- 
ticipants can plant to any one program crop. 
Set -aside programs differ in that a certain por- 
tion of a farm's normal acreage is idled & any 
of a group of crops can be planted on any pro- 
portion of the remaining acreage. 

An ARP has been used for each major pro- 
gram crop in each year that current programs 
have been in effect. ARP's require program 
participants lo reduce plantings by a specified 
portion of their crop acreage bases (prior 
years 1 acreage thai was planted or considered 
planted to the program crop). ARP's also 
require participants to maintain their reduced 
acreage in conserving uses. 

Set -Aside Programs have not been used since 
the 1970V Voluntary PLD frog rams have 
not been used in recent years but were used in 
the mid-1980's to assist in reducing slocks. 



Price Support Loans 



Price support is provided to program partici- 
pants through direct purchases & nonrecourse 
loans on program crops, primarily the latter. 
In addition, extended nonrecourse loans & 
government storage payments for wheat & 
feed grains are provided through the Farmer- 
Owned Reserve. 

Basic (statutory) loan & purchase rates for 
most program crops are 75-85% of a 5-year 
moving average of market prices, dropping 
the high & low years. Thus, loan rates are 
tied to market conditions. However, an 
annual basic loan rate may not be set lower 
than 95% of its year-earlier value. Cotton & 
rice loan rates may not fall below 50 cents/lb. 
& $6 + 50/cwt. 

For wheat & feed grains, actual (Findley) 
loan & purchase rates can be set as much as 
20% below the basic loan rate if the Secretary 

determines thatmarkct conditions warrant. 

"Marketing loan" provisions* which allow for 
loan repayments at discounted rates, are man- 
datory for conon & rice Sl may be imple- 
mented at the Secretary's discretion for the 
other major field crops. 



2. Food & Agricultural Resources Act of 
1990 - H,R, 3950 - de la Garza & Madigan 

This bdl provides the House Agriculture Com- 
mhtet with a broad draft for its subcommit- 
tees to flesh out. To the extent that it is 
complete. HJt. 3950 is similar to the Food 
Security Act of 1985+ 




ARP for wheal: if ending stocks are greater 
than I billion bushels, acreage base reduced 
20-30%; if less than 1 billion bushels, acreage 
base reduced by 20% or less. Feed grains: if 
ending stocks arc greater than 2 billion bush* 
els, ARP between 12,5 4 20%; if between 1.8 
A 2 biMon bushels, ARP 10-115%; if 18 bil- 
lion bushels Of less, ARP 10% or less. 
Upland cotton: if ending stocks are 4 rrulbon 
bales or more, ARP of up to 25%, Rice: if 
ending stocks arc 30 million cwt, ARP of up 
to 35%, 

PLD & Set-Aside Program are at the 
Secretary l s discretion. 



Basic (statutory) loan rate would be set at 75- 
85% of a 5-year moving average of market 
prices, dropping the high & low yean. 
Actual (Findley) rate could be set as much as 
20% below the basic rale at the Secretary's 
discretion. Marketing loans would continue 
to be mandatory for cotton & rice & ai the 
Secrctary'i discretion for other program crops, 

Soybean support pnee would equal 75% of 
simple average price received by producers 
for previous 5 marketing years (excluding 
highest A. lowest), but price support could not 
be reduced more than 5% in any year. Mini- 
mum soybean support price would be $4.50 
per bushel. 
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1990 Farm Bill Alternatives- 



Wheat, Feed Grains, Cotton, Rice, & Soybeans 



Producer Flexibility 



Income Support 



Payment & Loan Limits 



The Secretary has discretion to allow produc- 
ers to increase a crop acreage base by up to 
10% if there is a corresponding decrease in 
another crop acreage base. 

For 1990, soybeans, sunflowers, or safflowers 
may be planted on up to 25% of permitted 
program crop acreage without loss of pro- 
gram base acres. Also, approved nonprogram 
crops (sunflowers, safflowers, canola, rape- 
seed, others) may be planted on up to 20% of 
permitted program crop acreage (crop acreage 
baseless ARP) without loss of base if: (1) at 
least 50% of the permitted acreage is planted 
to the program crop for harvest, & (2) defi- 
ciency payments are not received on permi t- 
ted acres (0/50-92 acres) thai are maintained 
in conserving use. 

Another statute allows oats to be substituted 
for other program crops without loss of crop 
acreage base history. 



Except for soybeans & rye; income support is 
provided through deficiency payments that 
are made when average market prices fall 
below target price levels. Income support is 
not provided for soybeans or rye. 

Deficiency payments are calculated by multi- 
plying a payment rate times a program pay- 
ment yield limes the number of acres for 
payment 

The payment rate is either the difference 
between the target price & the national aver- 
age price received by farmers for a specified 
portion of the marketing year, or the differ- 
ence between the target price & the national 
average nonrecourse loan rate, whichever dif- 
ference is smaller. 

Program payment yields are calculated as the 
average of farm program payment y ields for 
the 1981-85 crop years, excluding the highest 
& lowest years. The Secretary may use the 
preceding 5 years* actual harvested yields in 
calculating program payment yields, hit has 
chosen not to do so. 



Current statutes impose a $50 t 000-per-person 
payment limit for deficiency & land diversion 
payments received under the annual wheat, 
feed grain, upland cotton, extra long staple 
cotton, & rice programs. Disaster assistance 
payments under annual programs are limited 
to $100,000 per year. 

A $250,000 aggregate limit applies to the 
annual program payments, resource adjust- 
ment payments, disaster payments under 
annual programs, & any gain realized from 
repaying a loan for a crop at less than the orig- 
inal loan level. 

A separate $50,000 limit applies to annual 
rental payments that can be received under 
the Conservation Reserve Program. 



MR, 3950 would continue the flexibiliry 
options of current statutes (mandated by the 
Disaster Assistance Act of 1989 & PI* 101 - 
81). 



The bill would continue deficiency payments 
calculated as now. Target price minimums 
would be: wheat, $4/bu.; com, $2.75/bu.; 
upland cotton, 72,9 cents/lb.; & rice, 
$10.7l/cwt- 



The bill would continue current payment limi- 
tation s unites. 
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Agricultural Oulioolc 



Special Article 



Major Field Crop Programs: 



Proposals 



Acreage Reduction 



Price Support Loans 



3. The Food Security Act of 1990 -S. 
Lugar 



2292- 



Thls bill contains proposals originating from 
the Bush Administration to continue the 
course charted in the 1985 Food Security Act, 
i.e. . market* oriented agriculture, aggressive 
promotion of exports, St environmental pro- 
tection. S. 2292 also would continue to sup- 
port farm income through target prices. 

S. 2292 differs from the 1985 farm bill in that 
it would provide for planting flexibility with a 
normal crop acrtagt base for each farm, 
allowing planting of any program crop Sc oil- 
seeds without toss of payment eligibility £ his- 
torical base. It also would change the 
Acreage Reduction Programs & base them on 
stocks-to- use ratios with tower maximum 
ARP levels for grain than the 
Administration's proposal. 



ARP's could be authorized for program crops 
if supplies were excessive. For wheat & feed 
grains. ARP levels would be determined by 
ihe ratio of ending stocks toioUl use. For 
wheat, the ARP would be 0-5% if ending 
stocks were less than 40% of use. & 5-10% if 
stocks exceeded that leveL Feed grains' trig- 
ger level would be 25% of use. (These are 
lower ARP minimums than proposed by the 
Administration.) 

For cotton & rice. ARP's would be set to 
achieve a stocks- to-usc ratio of 30% for cot- 
ton & 20% for rice. The maximum ARP's for 
these crops would be 20% + PLD's also would 
be authorized. ARP's for oilseeds would not 
be authorized. 

On acres idled under an ARP, producers 
could plant the program crop for which the 
ARP was established, but not other program 
crops or oilseeds. For each program crop acre 
so planted, farmers would give up 1 acre of 
deficiency payments (as in the 1990 wheal 
program). Conserving. experimental, & indus- 
trial crops also could be planted & harvested. 
&. also would require offsetting loss of defi- 
ciency payments. 



All nonrecourse loan rates would beset with 
a similar formula: 75-85% of a 5-year moving 
average of market prices, dropping the high &. 
low years. However, basic loan rates could 
not drop more than 5% per year. An addi- 
tional 20% cut would be allowed if necessary 
to make crops competitive m the international 
market The bill maintains a minimum loan 
rateofS4.50 for soybeans. For cotton & rice, 
marketing loans would be mandatory, as 
under current Law, but present minimum loan 
rates {50 cents/lb. & S6 + 50/cwt, respectively) 
would be eliminated. 

The Farmer -Owned Reserve (FOR) would 
shift to 9-12 month contracts instead of the 
current 3-5 year contracti. FOR participants 
would receive fixed storage payments, paid 
quarterly. A maximum levelof 300million 
bushels for wheat & 600 for feed grains 
would be established. Farmers could enter or 
exit the FOR freely, but storage payments 
could be discontinued when prices went 
above 140% of the loan rate. 



4. Farm Flexibility Act of 1990 - S. 2251 - 
Boschwltz 

This bill would continue the present farm 
legislation's emphasis on market orientation. 
It is a 7 year bill for 199197. 



No ARP would be authorized. PL D's would 
be targeted at environmental concerns, with 

enrollment based on bids. 



Recourse (harvest) loans wquld be set by the 
Secretary at 75-85% of the 5-year moving 
average farm price, dropping the highest & 
b west year*. This loan would have to be 
repaid In full plus interest Recourse loans 
would not be available for oilseeds. Nonre- 
course loan rates would be set it 80- 100% of 
recourse loan rates. Marketing loans would 
be mandaiory for cotton & rice, but would be 
ai the Secretary's discretion for wheat, feed 
grains. & oilseeds. 

Payment rales for storage in the Farmer- 
Owned Reserve would be the same as the 
OCC pays commercial warehouses. There 
would be no release triggers; contracts would 
be up to 18 months long: & storage payments 
would be made as long as prices were below 
1 50% of the nonrecourse loan rate. 
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1 990 Farm Bill Alternatives 



Wheat, Feed Grains, Cotton, Rice, & Soybeans 



Producer Flexibility 



Income Support 



Payment & Loan Limits 



A normal crop acreage (NCA) — equal to the 
sum of the crop acreage bases for wheat, feed 
grains* cotton, rice, £ historical plantings of 
oilseeds — would serve as an overall limit on 
planted acreage foi each participant Partici- 
pants also would have to comply with any 
individual crop ARP requirement. 

Payment acres for the 1991-95 crops would 
equal the individual farm program acreage for 
the 1990 crop year. Producers could plant & 
harvest any combination of program crops & 

oilseeds on their payment acres without los- 
ing deficiency payments. 

Conserving crops, such as alfalfa, could be 
planted but not harvested Farming other alter- 
native crops on payment acres might be 
allowed but producers would have to forego 

deficiency payments on those acTes. 

To counter short supplies, participants could 
be permitted to plant up to 105% of their 
NCA. If a crop were in excess supply, it 
could be excluded from Lhc NCA A assigned 
an individual base & ARP, 



Target prices would be set at 1990 levels for 
the duration of the farm bill. 



Deficiency payments would be subject to a 
limit of $50,000 per person. The portion of 
the total payment attributable to any discre- 
tionary reduction of up to 20% in the loan rate 
would be subject to the current combined 
$250,000 limit. 



Farm acreage base (FAB) would be created, 
which would be the sum of the crop acreage 
bases for all program crops on a farm plus a 
newly created oilseed base. A producer could 
grow any combination of these crops as long 
as the plantings did not caceed the FAB, 
Deficiency payments would be paid on 1990 
crop acreage base for 1991 *97» regardless of 
program crop or oilseed planted. Payments 
also would be made for planting conserving 
crops as long as they were not harvested. No 
payments would be made for nonprogram 
crops planted on FAB, but producers would 
maintain base. 



Minimum target prices for 1991-97: wheat, 
$4.00/bu,; com, $2.75/bu.; cotton, 72.9 
cents/lb^ riee,$l0.7l/cwL This bill also 
would establish a graduated oilseed payment: 
for each cent the average soybean price for 
the marketing year was below S5 + 02/bu. but 
above $4.50/bu + . a 30 cents/acre payment 
would be made. If the price fell below 
$4.50/bu., ■ payment equal to the amount the 
soybean price was below $4.50 times the aver- 
age county soybean yield from 1985-89 
would be made. Other oilseed payments 
would be based on soybeans. 

Producers also would have the option of a 
"guaranteed deficiency payment" if they 
locked In their deficiency payment it sign-up. 



Payment limits would be set at $50,000 for 
deficiency A diversion payments; $100,000 
for disaster, & $250,000 for all program pay- 
ments. A producer could not place the same 
quantity of a crop under both recourse & non- 
recourse loans* but could place the crop under 
a combination of the two loans- 



J* 
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Special Article 



Miscellaneous Commodity Programs: 



Current & Proposed 
Legislation 

1. Current statutes 

Current statutes authorize programs for 
honey, milk, peanuts, sugar, & wool &. 
mohair through the 1990 marketing year. 

The features of the authorized programs dif- 
fer considerably from current programs for 
ihe major field crops (e.g. none feature defi- 
ciency payments for income support}* 



Honey 



Price support is provided Id honey producers 
through annual nonrecourse Loans* 



Declining honey loan rates were mandated by 
the Food Security Act of 1985 Id help move 
honey toward market pricing. 



The Secretary has discretion to allow repay- 
ment of honey loans at rates bwer than the 
announced level if such rates will lower loan 
forfeitures, keep stocks of honey from becom- 
ing excessive, reduce Government costs, & 
maintain the competitiveness of honey in 
domestic & export markets. The Secretary 
has implemented the lowered repayment rates 
each year since 1986. Gains from repaying 
honey loans at lowered rates arc subject to the 
$250,000 aggregate program payment limita- 
tion. Also, the value of nonrecourse loan for- 
feitures is limited to S250.0Q0. 



Milk 



Milk prices are supported through govern- 
ment purchases of storable dairy products : 
butter, cheese. & nonfat dry milk. 

In recent years, the Secretary has been either 
mandated or authorized to adjust the price 
support rate on January 1 dependent on the 
estimated level of CCC purchases for the cal- 
endar year. Purchases of 25 billion or fewer 
pounds of dairy products would trigger a 50- 
cent price support increase, whereas esti- 
mated purchases of 5 billion or more pounds 
would trigger a 50-cenl decrease. 

Other currently authorized dairy programs 
include the Dairy Export Incentive Program, 
which provides payments to assist exporters 
of dairy products. & the Dairy Indemnity Pro- 
gram, which compensates dairy farmers Si 
dairy product manufacturers for products that 
must be pulled from the market due to con- 
tamination by chemicals or other residues. 



2. Food & Agricultural Resources Act or 
1990 - H.R. 3950 - de la Garza & Madlgan 




Would continue the current price support pro- 
gram with 5% reductions in the loan rate for 
each of the 1991 through 1995 crop ye«rs; 
provides that the loan rale cannot decline 
below 75% of the previous 5 -year moving 
average (excluding the high & low) of prices 
received by farmers for honey. 



Would continue jrograms introduced by the 
Food Security Act of 1985 as described above. 



3, The Food Security Act or 1989 -S. 2292 
Lugar 



4, Farm Flexibility Art QP4990 - S. 2251 
Boschwltz 



A target price & loan rate system would 
replace the current price support structure, but 
a lower Joan repayment program would con- 
tinue to he required. 



No provisions 



Would continue current program with addi- 
tional discretion given to the Secretary. Cuts 
or increases in the support price would be 
determined by estimates of government pur- 
chases: 



Estimated 


Price 


support 


govt purch. 


adjustment 


(bil, lbs.) 


(S/cwt) 





to 2-5 


+.25 


to +30 


2.51 


to 5.0 


-.25 


to +,25 


5,01 


to 7_5 


-.25 


to -.50 


7.51 


to 10.0 


-.50 


to -.75 


10.0 


or more 


-1.00 




No provisions. 
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1990 Farm Bill Alternatives 



Honey, Milk, Peanuts, Sugar, Wool & Mohair 



Peanuts 



Sugar 



Wool & Mohair 



The current program provides a two-tiered 
price support system for ''quota 1 ' peanuts (pri- 
marily sold for domestic use) & ^additional 1 * 
peanuts (primarily fold for export). A 
national poundage quota limits the amount of 
peanuts that is eligible for support at the 
quota support rate, which is approximately 
four times as high as the additional support 
rate. 

Although support may be provided to produc- 
ers through purchases or loans on farm-stored 
peanuts* it is provided mainly through nonre- 
course warehouse-storage loans to grower 
associations acting for farmers- 
Quota peanut support rales are adjusted annu- 
ally to include up to a 6-percent increase in 
the cost of production. 



Sugarcane prices are supported through nonre- 
course loans al not less than 18 cents/lb- for 
raw cane sugar. Sugarbeet prices must be sup- 
ported at a level that is fair & reasonable in 
relation to sugarcane. 

The Secretary may increase the sugar support 
level based on factors he considers fair* rea- 
sonable. & relevant; however* if he fails to 
increase the support rate annually* he must 
submit a report to Congress explaining why 
he did not do so. 

The President must use all available authori- 
ties to ensure the sugar program operates at 
no cost to the government. Import quotas are 
the primary tool used. 



Shorn wool prices are supported through pay- 
ments based on the percentage needed to 
bring the average return for all producers up 
to a statutory formula-based support price. 
Payments are made on net sales proceeds. 

Support prices for pulled wool are established 
in terms of its value relative to shorn wool* & 
support prices for mohair are established so 
they are approximately the same percentage 
of parity as support ibices for shorn wool. 

Total wool & mohair program payments as of 
any date cannot exceed 70% of the aggregate 
gross receipts, as of the same dale* from 
import duties collected on wool & fine animal 
hair or articles made from these commodities. 



The bill would continue the program as 
defined in the Food Security Act of 1985. 

The Secretary would set the national pound- 
age quota for domestic use at not Less than 1.1 
million tons* & price support rates could 
increase up to 6% above the previous year. 



The bill would continue sugar program with 
nonrecourse loan of at least l£ cents/lb- for 
raw cane sugar; sugarbcets would be set in 
relation to this rate. The Secretary would 
again be required to submit a report to Con- 
gress if the support rale were not increased as 
defined in current law. 



Current programs would be continued, 






The peanut support rate would be set at 90% 
of the 1985 level. Present restrictions on sell- 
ing or leasing production quotas would be 
eliminated 



No provisions. 



S. 2292 would replace the existing wool &. 
mohair program with a target price/deficiency 
payment program. Income support would be 
prov ided through direct government pay- 
ments that would make up any differences 
between average market prices Sc a specified 
"target" price. Deficiency payment rates 
would not vary due to fiber quality; however, 
there would be separate rates for wool & 
mohair. A loan program would not be made 
available to wool & mohair producers. 



No provisions. 




No provisions. 



No provisions. 
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Special Article 



Miscellaneous Program Provisions: 



Current & Proposed 
Legislation 

1* Current statutes 



Conservation 



Major features include highly erodible land 
provisions, wetland conservation provisions* 
& the Conservation Reserve Program. 

Highly erodible land provisions include 
"sodbustcr" Sl conservation compliance 
requirements to place highly erodible land 
under approved conservation plans as a condi- 
tion for receiving program benefits. 

The wetland conservation provision denies 
program benefits to anyone who converts wet- 
lands to cropland. 

The Conservation Reserve Program (CRP) 
pays rent to landowners & farm operators for 
taking highly erodible land out of production 

for 10 years. 

The CRP was mandated for the 1 986 through 
1990 crop years, & acreage enrollment mini- 
mum &. maximum levels were also mandated. 
Through December 1989, 33.9 million acres 
were enrolled in the CRP at an average 
annual rental rate of ar^roximaiely $49 per 
acre. 



Credit 



The Secretary may make or guarantee real 
estate loans* operating loans* & emergency 
loans to farmers, ranchers* & organizations 
whose primary business is farming or ranch- 
ing & which are controlled by farmers & 
ranchers. The loans arc targeted to family - 
sized farmers who are unable to obtain suffi- 
cient credit elsewhere on reasonable terms. 

Real estate loans may not exceed the smaller 
of the value of the farm or other security or, 
in the case of i guaranteed loan* $300,000; in 
the case of i direct loan, $200,000. Operating 
Joans may not exceed $400*000 in the case of 
guaranteed loans or $200,000 in the case of 
direct loans. Emergency loans arc limited to 
the actual loss or $500,000, whichever ii 
smaller* Emergency loans are not made for 
crop disasters if federally subsidized crop 
insurance was available but not purchased. 

Interest rates for credit program loans arc sub- 
sidized (e.g., in the case of real estate the 
interest rate is 1% above the interest received 
for a government security of similar maturity). 

The Secretary has wide discretionary author- 
ity to allow deferred payments & otherwise 
avoid foreclosure in the event borrowers arc 
unable to pay on time. 



2. Food & Agricultural Resources Act of 
1990 - H Jl. 3950 - de Is Garza & Madigan 



H.R. 3950 would provide the Secretary of 

Agriculture with discretionary authority to for* 
mulaie Scarry out a CRP for the 1991 
through 1995 crop years. No mandatory 
enrollment guidelines arc provided* &. no 
changes are proposed for almost all of the cur- 
rent statutes that relate to duties of partici- 
pants & the government under CRP contracts. 



No provisions. 
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1990 Farm Bill Alternatives 



Conservation, Credit, Disaster Assistance, Export Market 

Development, Food Programs 



Disaster Assistance/Crop 
Insurance 

Federally subsidized insurance is authorized 
for most crops thai are grown commercially 
in a particular region; it is currently available 
for a wide variety of crops, but not always 
available in each locality where a crop is 
grown. 

If federal crop insurance is not available lo 

wheat, feed grains, upland cotton, or rice pro- 
ducers under the Federal Crop Insurance Act, 

current statutes mandate disaster assistance 
payments for prevented plantings & reduced 
yields. 

The Secretary has discretion to make disaster 
assistance payments to the producers of these 
crops even if federal crop insurincc was avail- 
able & purchased, provided thiL such losses 
have created an economic emergency for pro- 
ducers, additional economic assistance is ' 
needed to alleviate the economic emergency, 
& federal crop insurance payments & other 
federal assistance are insufficient to relieve 
the emergency. 

Similar provisions allow the Secretary to 
assist livestock producers in the event of natu- 
ral disasters affecting feed supplies. 



Export Market 
Development 

The Targeted Export Assistance Program is 
intended to offset the adverse effects on pro- 
ducers of subsidized exports from competi- 
tors; the Export Enhancement Program is 
intended to expand exports & offset unfair 
trading practices of other nations by effec- 
tively lowering export prices through the 
release of CCC-owned slocks to US- export- 
ers who have verified export sales. 

Overseas food assistance programs, which 
provide sales on soft credit terms Si donations 
of food to developing countries, also aim to 
expand the longer term commercial demand 
for U*S. agricultural products. These pro- 
grams include Food for Peace, Food for Prog* 
less, & commodity donations under Section 
416(b) of the Agricultural Act of 1949. 



Domestic Food Assistance 



Four types of programs are offered. TTie larg- 
est is the Food Stamp Program, which aids 
qualified low-income households in making 
food purchases. 

Commodity distribution programs give sur- 
plus government-owned food to needy indi- 
viduals, charitable institutions* American 
Indians, Sc the elderly. 

Supplemental food programs help narrowly 
targeted groups that have special nutritional 
needs. For example, the W1C program helps 

infants A children by providing their mothers 
with coupons that can be spent only on cer- 
tain food items — infant formula, for example- 

The School Lunch, School Breakfast. Special 
Milk, & Summer Food programs assist in pro- 
viding nutritionally adequate diets to children. 



rf R. 3950 would extend the current pre- 
vented planting & reduced yield disaster assis- 
tance coverage to include the 1991-95 crops. 

This proposal does not specifically address 
livestock disaster assistance or federal crop 
insurance; however, since livestock disaster 
assistance statutes arc not scheduled to expire, 
the proposal would not alter producers' pro- 
tection under those statutes. 



This proposal would extend the current export 
assistance programs through fiscal 1995. 



The bill would extend authority to operate the 
Food Stamp Program, various commodity dis 
thbution programs, A supplemental food pro- 
grams. 

Appropriations for each of the programs 
would be authoriTed at fiscal 1990 levels, No 
intraperiod increases in appropriations arc 
provided for. 
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Special Article 



Miscellaneous Program Provisions: 



Proposals 



Conservation 



Credit 



3. The Food Security Act of 1990 -S. 2292 
Lugar 



Producers 1 crop bases would be protected 
beyond the present expiration dates of CRP 
contracts as long as ihc Land was maintained 
in grass or trees. To protect water quality & 
wildlife habitat, former wetlands which had 
been converted to crop production could be 
entered into the CRP & restored to their wet- 
land status. 

Under future CRP contracts, land would have 
to meet strict credibility standards if returned 
to crop production. The bill also would pro- 
vide incentives for increased planting or hard- 
wood trees under the CRP, such as contracts 
for up to 15 years & expanded cost-share pay- 
ments. Windbreaks & shelter be its would be 
allowed into the CRP + 



Eligibility for direct Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration operating Loans would be limited to 7 
years, & targeted to existing borrowers & 

beginning farmers. 

"Borrower-rights" provisions would be 

changed to restrict eligibility for debt write- 
downs to Loans made in 1987 & before, requir- 
ing that borrowers deal in good faith with 
FmHA to receive favorable buyouts & other 
assistance. 



USDA would be authorized to enter CRP con- 
tracts during 1991-95. Special emphasis 
would be placed on contracts to improve 
water quality. 



4, Farm Fk*lbflitj Act of 1990 - S. 2251 - 
RoschwlU 




Conservition compliance, sodbustcr, & 
swampbuster provisions would conunuc 
through 1997. Crop rotation would be 
allowed without producers losing deficiency 
payments. 

The CRP would be open to enrollment for up 
to 45 million acres & eligible land would be 
expanded to include: wetlands & surrounding 
uplands, tit shcltcrbelis & windbreaks. & 
lands that pose on- or off-farm threats. Plant- 
ing of hardwood trees would be encouraged 
through eligibility for 15-ycar contracts. 50* 
cost- sharing for establishing A maintaining 
the new trees, Si conversion of existing grass 
contracts to contracts allowing hardwood tree 
plantings, 



No provisions. 
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1990 Farm Bill Alternatives 



Conservation, Credit, Disaster Assistance, Export Market 

Development, Food Programs 



Disaster Assistance/Crop 
Insurance 

The bill would eliminate the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corporation leaving muliiperil 
insurance to the private sector. A new disaster 
assistance program would be created, adminis- 
tered through the Agricultural Stabilization & 
Conservation Service, for all crops now cov- 
ered by FCIC plus hay 4 forage. 

Disaster payments would be available only in 
counties where yields fell below 65% of nor- 
mal, Upon county eligibility, producers 
would receive payments if their own yields 
were below 60% of the county average yield. 
Payments would be 65% of the 3-year aver- 
age price, or 33% of the average price if pro- 
ducers were prevented from planting a crop, 

Similar provisions would allow the Secretary 
lo assisi livestock producers in the event of 
natural disasters affecting feed supplies. 



Export Market 
Development 

The Export Enhancement Program would con- 
tinue without specific budgetary limits. The 
Targeted Export Assistance Program would 
continue at $200 million or less, the current 
authorized level. Export Credii Guarantees 
(GSM-102 A GSM-103) would be authorized 
at $5 billion for short-term credits Sl SI bil- 
lion for intermediate -term credits. 



Domestic Food Assistance 



The Food Stamp Program would be reautho- 
rized, with provisions aimed at preventing 
fraud & abuse by food stores, & setting aside 
special grants to reach the homeless, Bill 
would require participants' cooperation with 
local child-support agencies, li also would 
reauthorize the Commodity Supplemental 
Food Program, the Food Distribution Pro- 
gram on Indian Reservations, & other special 
donation programs. 



No provisions* 



Would extend Food Security Wheat Reserve. No provisions. 
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Statistical Indicators 



Summary Data 



Table 1.— Key Statistical Indicators of the Food & Fiber Sector 



Prices received by farmers (1977*100) 
Livestock & product* 
Grope 

Pricee paid by farmer*. {1977*100} 
Production Items 
Commodities & services. Interest, 
taxes. & wages 

Cash receipts (S toil.) 1/ 
Livestock ($ bil.) 
Crops ($bV) 

Market basket (1982-64.100) 
Retail cost 
Farm value 
Spread 
Farm value/retail coat ("Mi) 

Retail prices (19G2-84»100> 

Food 
At home 
Away from home 

Agriculture export* ($ Wl.) 2/ 
Agricultural Imports ($ bil.) 2/ 

Commercial production 
Red meal 'mil. lb.) 
Poultry fmrt.lb.l 
Eggsfmi.doz.f 
Milk (bH. lb.) 

Consumption, per capita 
Red meat and poultry (lb.) 

Corn beginning stocks (mtt. bu.) 3/ 
Corn uee (mil. btiJ3/ 

Pricee 4/ 

Choice steers — Omaha (S/cwt) 
Barrows & girts — 7 mkts. (S/cvrt) 
Broilers— 12-dty(cts./lb.) 
Egg*— NY gr. A large (ctsJdoz,) 
Milfc — ell at plant (J7cwt) 

Wheat— KC HRW ordinary ($/bu.) 
Corn — Chicago ($/bu ,) 
Soybeans— Chicago (Stou.) 
Cotton— Avg, spot mkt. (ctsJIb.) 







1989 








1990 






II 


Ml 


IV 


Annual 


1 


II F 


INF 


IV F 


Annual F 


148 
156 

141 


145 
159 

130 


147 
166 
128 


146 

160 
135 


152 
171 

132 


142 
15S 
126 


139 
156 
122 


136 
153 
117 


142 
159 
125 


166 
177 


166 

178 


165 

178 


165 
177 


168 

181 


— 




— 


166 
180 


160 
81' 

79 


164 
82 
82 


151 
86 

65 


156 

83 
74 


170 
93 

78 


169 

82 
87 


168 
80 
87 


146 

80 
86 


160-166 
83-85 

78-82 


124 

108 

133 

30 


125 

107 

135 

30 


127 

108 

137 

30 


125 
107 
134 

30 


133 

118 

141 

31 


— 


— 


— 


.— 


125 
124 
127 


126 

125 
128 


127 
126 
130 


125 
124 
127 


131 

132 
131 


131 
131 
132 


— 


— 


?— 


9,8 

5.5 


88 

5.0 


10.6 
5.4 


39.7 

21.5 


10.3 
5.9 


8.8 
5.4 


8.8 
4.8 


— 


38.5 
215 


9,871 

5.538 
1,394 

37,7 


9,844 

5,704 

1,389 

35.2 


10.105 

5.727 

1.415 

34.9 


39.418 

22,039 

5,567 

144.3 


9,581 

5.811 

1,390 

36.9 


9.662 

5,940 

1.410 

38,6 


9.790 

6.040 
1,410 

36,3 


10.148 

8.015 

1,450 

35.8 


39.181 

23.606 

5,660 

147.4 


54.6 


55.4 


57.6 


220.5 


53.4 


54.9 


55.4 


58.1 


221.8 


5,2039 

1.785.8 


3.419.0 
1,489.3 


1.830.0 
2.378,1 


4,259.1 
7,260.2 


7,079.2 

2,287.0 


4,813.0 


— 


— 


1.930.4 


73,85 

41.84 

67.1 

752 

12.27 

4.44 
2.78 
7.39 
63 1 


70.09 

46.07 

59.7 

815 

13.27 

4,31 
2.49 

6.71 
68,6 


72.46 

47,42 

48.8 

92.8 

15.47 

434 
236 

5.70 
67.1 


7252 

44.03 
590 

81,9 
13.56 

435 

2.55 

6.70 

63 74 


77 20 

49.45 

565 

87.8 
14 60 

4.16 
242 

5.70 
65.07 


74-78 

57-61 
55-59 
71-75 

11,50- 
13.25 


89-75 
56-62 
55-61 
63-69 
11.25- 
13,00 


71-77 

48-54 
46-52 
63-89 
11.75- 
13.50 


72-78 
52-58 
52-58 
70-76 

12.30- 
13.60 


1983 


1984 


1985 


1986 


1987 


19S8 


1989 


1990 F 


1991 F 


150.4 
113.5 


155.3 
1166 


156 9 

110.2 


152.5 
100.7 


162,0 
107.5 


171.6 
114.4 


174 
121 


176-182 
121-123 





36 
127 


38.7 
32.2 


46 7 
32.4 


51.8 
38.0 


54,5 
43.6 


57.2 
42.7 


53 
49 


54-58 
45-49 





788 
472 


801 
459 


713 
395 


640 

346 


599 
317 


632 

325 


667 
325 


693 
322 


714-721 
317-320 



Gross cash income ($ bi I ) 
Gross cash expenses ($ bit.) 

Net cash income {$ bil.) 
Net larm income ($b<l.) 

Farm real estate values 5V 
Nominal {S per acre) 
Real {1977 1) 

1/ Quarterly dala seasonally adjusted at annual rates. 2/ Annual data based on Oct.-Sept. fiscal years ending with year Indicated, 3/ Dec-Feb. first quarter; 
Mar.-May second quarter; June-Aug, third quarter; Sept. -Nov. fourth quarter; Sept.-Aug. annual. Use Includes exports & domestic disappearance. 4/ Simple 
averages. 5V 1990 valueea4of January 1. 1986-89 values as of February 1. l982-85valuee aeof April 1. F * forecast, —-not available. 



•s-s: 



June 1990 
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U.S. and Foreign Economic Data 



Table 2.-U.S. Gross National Product & Related Data. 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 

Durable pood* 

Nondurable good* 
Clothing Aehoee 
Food & beverages 

Service* 
Gross private domestic 
Investment 

Fixed Investment 

Change In business inventories 
Net exports of goods & services 
Government purchases of 

goods & services 



Gross national product 
Personal consumption 
expenditures 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good* 
Clothing & shoes 
Food & beverages 
Service* 

Gross private domestic investment 
Fixed investment 
Change in business Inventories 
Net export* of good* & service* 
Government purchase* of 
goods & services 

GNP implicit price deflator (% change) 
Disposable personal income ($ bil.) 
Disposableper. income (1982 $ bilj 
Per capita disposable per. income (I) 
Per capita die, per income {1982 $) 
U.S. population, total, inch military 
abroad (mil,) 
Civilian population (mil.) 



Industrial Production (1967.100) 
Leading economic Indicator* 0982»1 00) 

Civilian employment (mil, persons) 
Civilian unemployment rate {%) 
Personal Income ($ bil. annual rate) 

Money stock^M2 (dally ayg,) ($ bil.) 1/ 
Three-month Treasury biil rate m) 
AAA corporate bond yield (Moody's) (%) 
Housing starts (1,000)2/ 

Auto sales at retail, total (mtl ) 

Business inventor yteaies ratio 

Sales of all retail stores (S btL) 
Nondurable goods stores ($ bit) 
Food Store* (IN.) 
Eating & drinking places ($ bil.) 
APparel & accessory Mores ($ bil.) 



926.1 



3,853.7 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



1987 


1B88 


1989 


1 


LI 


III 


IV 


IP 






S billion (quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annual ratss) 




4.524.3 


4,880.6 


5,234.0 


5.113.1 


5.201.7 


5.281.0 


5,340.2 


5 H 441.2 


3.010,8 
421.0 
998,1 
1772 
529 2 

1,5617 


3,235.1 
455.2 

1.052,3 
186.8 
559.7 

1.727.6 


3.471.1 
473.2 

1,123.4 
200.1 
504.9 

1,874,4 


3.3*1-4 
4664 

1.098.3 
195.0 
68X3 

1.816.7 


3,444.1 
471.0 

1,121.5 
198.9 
592,2 

1.8517 


3.508.1 
486.1 

1,131.4 
202.2 

593.1 
1,890.6 


3.550.6 
469.5 

1.142.4 
204.3 
601,8 

1,838.7 


3,639.2 
492.9 

1,166.9 
208.2 

615.6 
1,879.5 


699.9 

670.6 

29.3 

-112.6 


7503 
719.6 

30,6 
-73.7 


773.4 

746.3 

27.1 

-47.1 


769.6 

742.0 

27.7 

-54.0 


775.0 

747.6 

27.4 

-50.6 


779.1 

751.7 

27.4 

-45.1 


770.1 

744,0 
26.1 

-38.8 


761,4 

764.9 

-3,5 

-40.1. 



968.9 1 .036.6 1,016.0 1 ,033.2 1.030.9 1 .058.3 1 ,000.6 

1982 $ billion {quarterly data seasonally adjusted at annua} rates) 
4,024.4 4,144.1 4,106.8 4,132.5 4,162 9 4.174.1 4,196.8 



2,513.7 
389.6 
890.4 
159,6 
452.7 

1,233.7 


2.690.4 

413.6 
904.5 
161.3 
460.0 
1,280.2 


2.669,6 
425.2 
9167 
168.9 
462.8 

1 h 3277 


2,641.0 

419.3 
915.0 
165.0 
466.0 
1 H 3067 


2 H 6537 
424.9 
909.7 
165.8 
461.4 

1.319.0 


2,690.1 
436.4 
920.8 
173,3 
463.2 

1.332.9 


2.693.7 
420.3 

921.1 

171 5 

460.5 

1,352,2 


2.710,1 
437.1 
912.2 

170,8 

457,5 

1.360.7 


674.0 

650.3 
23.7 

-115,7 


715,8 

687.9 

27,9 

-74.9 


720.7 

698.0 

21.9 

-62.6 


721.1 

696.6 

24.5 

-55.0 


719.8 

700.7 

19.1 

-51.2 


724,6 

7027 

219 

-57.1 


717,3 

695.1 

22,2 

-47.2 


710.9 

708,3 

2.6 

-41,2 


781,8 


785.1 


806.4 


799,7 


810.3 


805.3 


810.4 


816.1 


3.2 

3.205.9 
2.676.6 

13,140 
10,970 


3.3 

3.477,8 
2,793 2 
14.116 
11.337 


4,1 
3J7SS 
2,9063 
15.186 

11 p 680 


4.0 
3.689.5 
2.881.7 
14*884 
11,625 


4.6 
3.747.7 
2.887 6 
15.084 
11,622 


3.2 
3.6068 
2,919.2 

15.280 
11717 


3.2 
3,671.3 
2.9369 

15,495 
11 p 755 


5,7 
3.961.2 
2,9496 
15819 

11,780 


243.9 

2417 


246.4 
244,1 


248.8 
246.6 


247.9 
2457 


248.4 
2462 


249.1 
246,9 


249.8 
247.6 


250,4 
240.2 




Annual 






1989 




1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


Mar 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


MarP 








Monthly data seasonally adjusted 






100.6 
140 1 


105.4 
142.8 


108.1 
144.9 


107.7 
144.7 


108,6 
145.1 


107.2 
145,3 


108.1 
143.8 


108.8 
145.2 


112.4 

6.1 

3.777.6 


115.0 
5.4 

4,064,5 


117.3 

5.2 

4 H 427.3 


117,0 

5.0 

4.360.7 


117.9 

5.3 

4,594.1 


117,9 
5,2 

4,599.6 


118.0 

52 

4,634.3 


118.3 

5.1 

4,670.1 


2,913 2 
5,82 

8.38 
1,621 


3,072.4 

6.69 

971 

1,488 


3.2200 

8.12 

9.26 

1,376 


3.086.9 
8.83 

8,80 
1,405 


3,220.0 
7,64 

8.86 
1 H 273 


3,229.1 

7.64 

8.99 

1,568 


3,253.9 

7,76 
9.22 

1,457 


3.267.8 

7.87 

9,37 

1.321 


10.3 
1.51 
128 5 
80.5 
258 
12.8 
6.6 


106 
1.49 
137,5 
85.2 
27.2 
13.8 
7.1 


9.9 

1,50 
144.5 
90,7 
29.1 
14,5 
7.6 


9.7 

1.50 
141.4 
88.7 
28.6 
14.4 
7.2 


8.9 

1.51 
145.6 
93.1 
29.8 
14,5 
74 


10.2 

1.51 

149.9 

93.7 

29.9 

14,8 
7.7 


9,5 

1.48 
149,5 
94.7 
30.1 
15.3 
7.8 


9.5 

P 148.6 
P 94.3 
P 30.2 
P 15,1 
P 7.7 



1/ Annual data as of December of the year listed, 2/ Private, including (arm. P ■ preliminary. — - nol available. 



Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Agricultural Outlook, 



Table 3.— Foreign Economic Growth, Inflation, & Export Earnings 





1931 


1082 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 P 


1390 F 


1991 F 


Average 

1860-19 




































Anni. 


lai percent change 












World. tasflUtS. 


























Real GOP 


1,5 


0,6 


2.0 


4.5 


3.6 


3,0 


3.6 


3.8 


2.9 


2.4 


28 


2,8 


Consumer price* 


15.0 


13,7 


14.3 


11,8 


11.3 


8.0 


10.0 


15.0 


£0.2 


18.0 


8.4 


13.5 


March, exports 


-2.7 


-6.7 


-27 


5.1 


2.4 


11.0 


18.4 


13.1 


8.3 


10.4 


8,9 


6.6 


Developed Isaa U.S. 


























Real GDP 


1.2 


02 


2.2 


4.6 


3,5 


2.7 


3.4 


3.8 


3,6 


2.7 


3.2 


2.7 


Conaumef prices 


10.0 


7.8 


5.6 


47 


4.2 


2,5 


28 


3.3 


4.4 


4,0 


3.8 


5,7 


March, export* 


-22 


-4.4 


-0.5 


6.9 


4.6 


18.4 


17.7 


12:4 


5,5 


11.6 


10,2 


7,5 


Developing 
Reel GNP 


























2.0 


1,8 


1.5 


4.0 


38 


3.7 


4.5 


57 


3.5 


3,7 


4.7 


35 


Con su m or prices 


26.4 


30.0 


39.5 


35.1 


35 3 


28.6 


35.3 


595 


86 3 


51.4 


18.4 


40 4 


MefCh. ex porta 


-1,8 


-104 


-6.5 


2.8 


-1.7 


-5.7 


2C.2 


14.7 


12.3 


8.4 


10.6 


4.9 


Asia, tncl. Chine 


























Real GDP 


e 1 


5,5 


7.7 


7.3 


7.0 


6.1 


7.0 


9.2 


6,3 


6.0 


6,2 


6,8 


Consumer prices 


9.3 


58 


6.2 


6.7 


7.2 


5.6 


7.4 


11.8 


10.2 


8.2 


10.4 


8.3 


Merch. export* 


7.6 


-0.5 


46 


14.8 


-0.9 


9.4 


29.4 


23.1 


10.3 


8.8 


12.6 


\us 


I itfn America 


























Real GDP 


-0.4 


-1.5 


-2.6 


3.3 


3.4 


3.6 


3,1 


1.0 


11 


1.4 


2.9 


1.7 


Con«umef prices 


ooj 


73 6 


118.9 


1165 


127.7 


82.3 


116.1 


218.0 


350.0 


304.3 


812 


131.8 


Merch. exports 


6,5 


-10,6 


-1.0 


6.7 


-7.6 


-14.6 


9.0 


18.9 


10.3 


8,8 


7.5 


4.6 


A Me* 


























Real GOP 


-1.9 


0.6 


0.0 


-0.3 


3.9 


1.0 


1.3 


2.2 


24 


2,6 


2.3 


1.6 


Consumer price* 


23.4 


14.1 


19.7 


19.1 


11.9 


12.2 


12.6 


18,0 


22 3 


14.6 


13.1 


16.8 


Mefch. export* 


-19.7 


-0.1 


-6.0 


3.4 


O.O 


-21.3 


17.6 


-6,1 


153 


4.6 


7.6 


0.5 


h Iddie East 


























Real GDP 


2.7 


3.7 


0.5 


1.0 


-1.8 


2.0 


1.5 


1,4 


6,0 


44 


4.7 


1.7 


Consumer price* 


16.8 


14.0 


14.5 


1B.6 


138 


11.8 


12,9 


19.6 


21.4 


18.0 


17,8 


162 


Merch. export* 


-3,8 


-21.1 


-22.2 


-10.5 


-6.8 


-18.2 


16.6 


0.1 


29 4 


6.6 


8.5 


-1.5 


Eastern Europe, incl. USSR 


























Real GDP 











2,3 


1.5 


2.5 


1.0 


1.8 


0,3 


-0.4 


0.1 


1.6 


Consumer price* 


- — 


^— 


— 


^— 


13.3 


15.8 


21,6 


37.0 


323.8 


129.7 


26,5 


82.5 


Merch. exports 














-A.I 


-3 2 


12.8 


7.8 


2.2 


65 


4.6 


2,3 



P « pre Nmi nary. F« forecast. — « not available. 
Information contact: Alberto JerardO. (202) 786-1 705. 



Farm Prices 



Table 4.— Indexes of Prices Received & Paid by Farmers, U.S. Average. 



Annual 



1989 



1990 



Prices received 
All farm product* 
All Cf op* 
Food 9 rain* 
feed grain* & hay 
Feed grain* 
Cotton 
Tobacco 

Oik bearing crops 
Fruit, all 
Fresh rna/ket 1/ 
Commercial vegetable! 

Fresh market 
Potatoes A dry beam 
Livestock A product* 
Meal animal* 
Da fry products 
PouftryAeyg* 
Prices paid 

CommodHJe* A services, 
inlerast taxe*. A wage ratae 
Production ltams 
Feed 

Feeder livestock 
Seed 
Fertilizer 

Agricultural ch em lea fs 
Fuefs & energy 
F*rmAmotoisupp!ie* 
Auto* A true* ■ 

Tractor ■ A eel l-prope tied machinery 
Othar machinery 
Building A fencing 
Farm services & caih rent 
Int. paysbJs per acre on farm real *atate debt 
Taxea Payable per acre on farm real estate 
Wage rates {seasonally adjusted) 
Production item*,, Interest, taxes, A wage rales 

Ratio, prices received to prices paid (W 2/ 
Prices received (1810-14-100} 
Prrces pad. etc (parity indexHlOl 0-14 * 100) 
Parrty ratio (I0i0-14«l00mt)i/ 



Information contact: Ann Duncan {202) 786-3313 



1987 


1988 


1969 


Apr 


Nov 


Deo 
1977*100 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar ft 


AprP 


127 


138 


148 


148 


147 


149 


154 


152 


ISO 


151 


106 


126 


135 


142 


128 


127 


136 


133 


126 


132 


103 


138 


156 


161 


150 


153 


151 


145 


143 


143 


85 


120 


128 


138 


118 


11S 


120 


120 


123 


129 


61 


117 


123 


131 


113 


114 


115 


115 


J17 


123 


99 


95 


98 


97 


!0S 


102 


99 


too 


,106 


107 


129 


133 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


144 


79 


108 


102 


111 


89 


90 


91 


90 


91 


91 


182 


184 


190 


180 


208 


162 


166 


172 


179 


199 


196 


196 


200 


189 


219 


188 


169 


171 


185 


210 


146 


144 


156 


175 


139 


149 


253 


225 


145 


126 


147 


137 


146 


1*4 


128 


134 


242 


210 


132 


1t6 


126 


124 


187 


212 


,166 


il7B 


IS* 


192 


210 


240 


146 


150 


160 


154 


165 


170 


172 


169 


171 


169 


163 


1B8 


174 


170 


175 


180 


185 


188 


190 


193 


129 


126 


139 


127 


160 


166 


J62 


148 


1*1 


135 


107 


118 


138 


139 


134 


136 


139 


131 


145 


132 


162 


,'* 


177 


177 


._ 


. _ 


181 


_ 


„ 


183 


147 


157 


165 


166 





-*- 


168 


— 


__ 


169 


103 


128 


135 


140 


— 


— 


126 


,. 


— 


128 


179 


102" 


194 


185 


, — 


— 


205 


' — 


^ — 


213 


148 


150 


165 


170 


— 


— 


170 


— 


* — 


163 


118 


130 


137 


141 


— 


— 


129 


... 


* — 


130 


124 


126 


132 


133 


► 


— ^ 


133 


— 


« 


141 


161 


163 


180 


184 


. 


r — 


200 


— 


— 


157 


145 


148 


155 


155 





— 


156 


— 


— 


156 


208 


2JS 


22S 


226 


— 


' — 


225 


— 


— 


234 


174 


181 


193 


192 


— 





199 


— 


— 


201 


185 


197 


208 


209 


— 


— 


2t0 


— 


— 


217 


137 


138 


141 


140 


•_*- 


— 


143 


— 


-^ 


144 


146 


147 


158 


158 


— 


* — 


163 


-£- 


". — 


163 


189 


182 


177 


177 


— 


— 


178 


. — 


— 


178 


144 


146 


152 


152 





— 


156 


— 


m 


156 


166 


171 


185 


186 


— 


. — 


193 


— 


4H- 


103 


151 


160 


167 


167 


— 


— 


170 


— 





171 


79 


82 


84 


84 


83 


84 


86 


84 


83 


83 


578 


632 


674 


676 


672 


681 


705 


693 


686 


689 


1.111 


1.165 


1.220 


1.220 


— * 


— 


1,246 


— 


— 


1.259 


52 


54 


55 


65 


55 


56 


55 


— 


— 


55 


assing rorellrus, 2/Ra 


Hoof index of prices received for all farm products to Index of prices paid for 




»s. Ratio 


u»es the most recent prices paid index. Prices paid data a** quarterly 


A will be published 




' preliminary. — - « not 


available. 
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Table 5.— Prices Received by Farmers, U.S. Average 





Annual 1/ 




1989 








1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 P 


Apr 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar ft 


AprP 


2.57 
7 27 

1 94 
3.04 


372 

6.83 
254 

4.05 


3,71 
7.25-7.50 
2.30-2.40 
3 66-3 84 


4.03 
6.74 
2.56 

421 


371 
6.94 
2.24 

3.66 


3.80 

6.95 
2.27 

3.54 


3.71 

7.40 
2,31 

3.58 


3.56 
7.52 
2.32 

3.54 


3,49 

7.50 
2.37 
370 


3.61 
7.26 
2,62 
3.92 


64.76 
5.86 
64,3 


8674 
7.42 
666 


89.86 

5.65 
5/ 65,6 


101.00 
7,29 

58.7 


83.60 

5.66 
65,8 


83.10 
5.64 
61.4 


85.00 
5.65 
59.8 


85.60 

5.57 
60.6 


88.50 
5.65 
64.1 


91.60 
5.62 
64.8 


4.3a 

14 70 
2600 

12 50 
16.50 


6,02 
1470 
2690 

9.72 

29, BO 


6.85 
13.60 
31.80 
1070 
27.90 


8.33 

8.51 

55.80 

10.00 

33.50 


6.55 
13.30 
26 20 

11.30 
27.70 


7.02 

7.06 

40.30 

12.40 

27.60 


7.15 

10.30 

116.00 

11.60 

30.00 


7,40 

7.15 
97,60 

15.70 
3270 


8.30 

7,88 

32.80 

19.60 

32.10 


9.80 

8.35 

16.00 

23.00 

32.50 


12.7 

227.00 

5,40 

496 


17.4 
358.00 

7,18 
5.43 


360.00 

6,89 
4.49 


14.4 
360,00 

7.01 
4.41 


13.4 

369.0 
6,47 
5.54 


12,2 

351.00 

5.63 

5.18 


125 

349.00 

4,70 

4.62 


13.0 

389 

4,93 

4.68 


12.9 

420.00 
5.33 
6.23 


133 

415.00 
6.60 
8.19 


61.40 
78.10 
50. SO 
77.90 


66 60 
89.90 
42.50 
69 50 


69.68 
91.90 
43.24 
67,30 


70.10 
90,40 
36.90 

75.20 


69.80 
86,70 
45.00 
58.70 


71.00 

89.10 
4820 
59.00 


73.70 
91.00 
47.30 
56.40 


74.60 
96.00 
46.20 

59.80 


74.20 
99.10 
51.30 
66.00 


75.00 

102.00 
52.90 
61 ao 


12.54 

11.37 

28.3 

53.1 

34.3 
917 


12.26 
11.15 

34.0 

53.2 

36,9 

138.0 


13.58 

12.38 

36.4 

69.6 

402 

122.0 


12.40 

11.20 

39.1 

66 1 

42.0 

135.0 


1550 

14.80 

29.8 

78.6 

40.9 
102.0 


16.10 

15.10 

28.6 

82.8 

39.6 
94.0 


1570 
14.20 
307 
83.8 
35.9 
65.8 


14.40 
12.50 
33.5 
70,4 
337 
70.6 


13.70 
12.20 

36.4 
79.3 
37.2 
83.4 


13.10 
12 30 
33.2 
71.4 
37.0 
92.6 



CROPS 
AJI wheal {$fbu) 
Rice, rough (S/cwt) 
Corn ($/bu ) 
Sorghum ($/cwt) 

All hay, baled (tfon) 
Soybeans jj/bu.) 
Cotton, upland (cts,/lb,j 

Potatoes (S/cwt) 
Lettuce (S/cwt) 
Tomatoes fresh (S/cwt) 
Onion i (S/cwt) 
Dry edible beans (S/cwt) 

Apples for fresh use (cts./lb.) 
Pear* for fresh use {SAon) 
Oranges, all uses (S/box) 2/ 
Grapefruit, all uses (%fbox) 2/ 

LIVESTOCK 
Beef cattle (S/cwt) 
Calves (S/cwt) 
hogs (S/cwt) 
Lambs (S/cwt) 

All milk, sold to plants (S/cwt) 
Milk, manuf. grade (S/cwt) 
Broilers (cts./lb.) 
EfflP(cts7dozJ 3/ 
Turkeys (cts,/lb.) 
Wool (cts./lb.) 4/ 

1/ Season average price by crop year for crops. Calendar year average of monthly prices for livestock. 2/Equivalent on-tree returns. 3/ Average of all sgge 
sold by producers including hatching eggs & eggs sold at retail. 4/ Average local market pries, excluding incentive payments. 5/ Weighted average of first 8 
months of the season - not a projection for 1989/90. P m preliminary. R m revised. — ■ not available. 



Information contact; Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



Producer & Consumer Prices 



Table 6.— Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted) 



Consumer Price Index, all Hems 
Consumer Price Index, less food 

All food 



1989 



1990 



124.0 
123.7 

125.1 

127.4 



Mar 



122,3 

122.0 

123.5 
125.7 



Aug 



124,8 
124.3 

125.8 

128.1 



Sept 



125.0 
124.8 

126.1 

128 8 



Oct Nov 

1982-84.100 



Pood away from home 

Food at home 
Meats 1/ 
Beef & veal 
Pork 

Poultry 

Fish 

Eggs 

Dairy products 2/ 

Fats Sons 3/ 

Freeh fruit 

Processed fruit 
Fresh vegetables 
Potatoes 
Processed vegetables 

Cereals & bakery products 
Sugar & sweets 

Beverages, nonalcoholic 

Apparel 

Apparef, commodities less footwear 

Footwear 
Tobacco & smoking products 
Beverages, alcoholic 

I/Beef, veal, lamb, pork. & processed meat. 2/ Includes butter, 3/ Excludes butter. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 



125.6 
125.4 

126.5 

129,1 



125.9 
126,6 

126.9 

129.5 



Doc 



126.1 
125.8 

127.4 

129.0 



Jen 



127.4 
126.7 

130.4 

130,3 



Feb 



128.0 
127.3 

131.3 

131.0 



Mar 



128.7 
128.1 

131.5 

131.8 



124.2 
116.7 
119.3 
113.2 


122.7 

115.5 
119,0 
111.0 


124.9 

117.5 
119/7 

114.8 


125.0 
117,7 
120.0 
114.3 


125.4 
118.1 

120.0 
114.9 


125.8 

119.3 
121.3 
118.8 


126.5 
12O.0 
122.1 
117.2 


131.0 
122.3 
124.5 
119,7 


132.1 
123.6 
126.2 
119.7 


131.9 
124,0 
128.6 

121,0 


132.7 
143 8 
118.5 
115.6 
121.2 
152.4 


130.3 
144,3 
122-9 
113,8 
1204 
149,5 


136.2 
145,2 
115.2 
114,6 
121,7 
151.4 


134,0 
146.9 
124.8 
116.1 
121.3 
155.1 


131.2 
143 9 
122.9 
118,2 
121.6 
156,6 


126.8 
142.0 
129.4 
120.2 
121 
152.7 


127.8 
143,0 
134.9 
122,9 
121.6 
154.8 


128 8 

149.0 
143.9 
125.8 
123.5 
171.4 


130.5 

150,6 
124.7 
128,9 
123 4 

170.3 


134.8 
148.0 
131.8 
128.8 
124.2 

171 :t 


125.9 
143,1 
153.5 
124 2 


124.7 
140.2 
148.6 
122.7 


126.9 
145.1 
182 3 
125.9 


127,8 

133.9 
153,1 

125.0 


127.1 

134.8 
139.8 
124 6 


126.6 
141.9 
135.0 
123.8 


1252 

136.5 
14O.0 
124.8 


125.1 
176.9 

150.1 
125.4 


131,9 
1883 

180.1 
128.3 


136.7 
168.3 
170.6 
126 6 


132.4 
119.4 


129.7 

118.0 


134.1 
120.6 


1346 
120.8 


135.0 
121.3 


135.3 

120,7 


136.1 
121.1 


136,9 
122.5 


137.4 
122.9 


137.6 
123.0 


111,3 


111,3 


111.2 


111.0 


111,8 


111.2 


111.0 


112.4 


113.3 


113.1 


117,1 
114.4 
164.4 
123.5 


118,1 
114.1 
159.2 
121 8 


112.8 
112.6 
168.8 
124.5 


118.9 
114.1 
168.2 
124.8 


121.8 
117.6 
168,8 
125 2 


121.1 
116.6 
168.8 
125.5 


117.6 
114.7 
171.9 
125.6 


114.6 
113,1 
174.1 
126.2 


119.0 
114.5 
175.0 
128.9 


124.9 
116.9 
175.1 
127,8 
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Table 7.— Producer Price Indexes, U.S. Average (Not Seasonally Adjusted). 



Annual 



1989 



iddo 



Finished good* 1/ 

Con eu mer food* 

Fresh fruit 

Fresh & dried vegetables 

Dried fruit 

Canned fruit A juice 

Frozen fruit A juke 

Fresh veg.excl. potatoes 

Canned veg, & jfuicee 

Frozen vegetables 

Potatoes 

Eggs 

Battery producis 

Meats 

Beef & veal 

Pork 

Proceeded poultry 

Flih 

Dairy products 

Processed fruits 4 vegetables 

Shortening & cooking oil 

Consumer finished goods less foods 

Beverages, alcoholic 
Soft drinks 
Apparel 
Footwear 
Tobacco products 

Intermediate materials 2/ 

Materials tor food manufacturing 
Flour 

Refined sugar 3/ 
Crude vegetable oil a 

Crude materials 41 

Foodstuffs A feedstuffs 
Fruttei vegetables 5/ 
Grains 
Livestock 
Pouttry. hve 

Fibers* plant & animal 
Fluid milk 
Oilseeds 
Tobacco, leaf 
Sugar, raw cane 

Ail commodities 

Industrial commodities 

All foods 67 

Farm products & 
processed foods & feeds 
Farm products 
Processed foods & feeds 6/ 

Cereal A bakery products 

Sugar 4 confectionery 

Beverages 



1987 


1934 


1989 P 


Mar 


Oct 
1982 » 100 


NovR 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


105,4 


108.0 


113.5 


112.1 


114,9 


114,9 


115,3 


1175 


117.4 


117.0 


109.5 


112.0 


118.7 


118.3 


119.5 


120 1 


120.9 


123.6 


124.4 


124.1 


112,0 

103 7 

95.0 

115.3 
113.3 


113,5 

105.5 

99.1 

120.2 

129.8 


111,9 
110.9 
103.0 
122.0 
124.0 


113,5 
123.8 
101.9 
121.8 
121.1 


121.1 
110.0 
103.7 
122.9 
124.0 


113.0 
95.8 

1063 
123.4 
118.7 


107.4 
104.9 
106,2 
123.4 
119.9 


103.1 
158.6 
106,9 
123.9 
128.6 


112.0 

188.7 
1069 
126,6 

147.0 


112.6 
148,9 
108,9 
127.5 
147.8 


99.0 

103.5 
107.3 
120.1 
87.0 
118.4 


100*4 

108.3 
108,0 
113.9 
88.6 
126.4 


104,2 
118.0 
115.5 
153.0 
119.0 
135,4 


111.9 
119,8 
114.8 

102.0 
135,8 
133.1 


101.0 

117.7 
115.6 
140,2 
124.3 
137.3 


80.0 
117.8 
116,6 
146.7 

134.5 
137.4 


88,0 
118,5 
117.0 
100 2 
141.3 
137.0 


159.9 
118.5 
117,9 

162.0 
154,8 
13S.7 


199.2 
117.9 
117,8 
101.2 

114.0 
139,9 


136,6 

118.0 
118.4 
196,3 
128.9 

140,2 


100,4 

95 5 

1049 

103.4 
140,0 
101.0 
108.6 
103.9 


99,9 
101,4 

95.0 
111.0 

148.7 
102,2 
113 a 
1188 


104.8 
109,0 
97.5 
120,8 
144.0 
110.0 
120.0 
110.0 


104.0 
111.3 
92.4 
123.2 
1532 
106.0 
119,2 
117,9 


104.8 
105.0 
102.3 
112.7 

140.5 
110,4 
120.0 
114.8 


107.2 
108.7 
104 6 
110.3 
1401 
120.1 
119.1 
117.5 


108.4 
111.0 
104.6 
110.2 

143.2 
121.4 

120.8 
115,8 


110.6 
113.1 
107.2 
107.9 
1562 
120.9 
122.6 
116.6 


111.1 

113.7 
107.8 
111.2 
156.4 
117.1 
125.7 
116,9 


111,5 
113.7 

108.8 
117,8 
100.0 
115.0 
126.6 
120.9 


1007 


103,1 


108.9 


106,8 


110.3 


109.9 


110.4 


113,2 


112,4 


111.7 


110,3 
1118 
108.3 
109.3 
164 


111.8 
114.3 
111.7 
115,1 
171.9 


115.2 
117,2 
114.5 

120.8 
194,9 


115.1 
117.3 
113.7 
119.8 

187.3 


1.14.5 
119.0 
1152 
122,5 

200.4 


114.8 

120.0 
115.5 

122,5 
200.4 


114.5 

118.0 
115.5 
123.3 

209.2 


115.0 
119.6 
110.5 

123.7 
209.6 


116.4 
121,3 
117.2 

124.7 
214.1 


117.7 
123.2 
117.0 
124.6 
212.5 


101.5 


107.1 


112,0 


111.fi 


112.3 


112.0 


112.0 


113.4 


112.5 


112.4 


100.8 
92.9 

106.4 
84.2 


100.0 
105.7 
108.9 
110.0 


112.7 
114.0 
116,3 
103.4 


111.4 
110,6 

116.0 
109.8 


113.1 

112,6 

119.2 

94.1 


115.4 
112.9 
120.1 

102.0 


115.4 

113,8 

121.5 

97.0 


115.5 
113.2 
122.3 
100.2 


114.9 
112,9 

121.9 
102,6 


115,8 
110.6 
122.5 

113.7 


937 


96.0 


103.0 


103.2 


102.1 


102.0 


104.O 


106.7 


106.9 


105.6 


96,2 

106.8 

71.1 

102.0 

101.2 


106.1 
108.5 
97,9 
103,3 
121.5 


111.1 

114,1 
106.4 
106,0 
128,8 


113.7 
118.7 

115.1 
106 8 
138,5 


107,9 
114.3 
98,2 
104.8 
109.0 


109.9 
102.9 
101.1 
105.0 
111.8 


112.3 
105 5 
10 1.0 
110.0 
104 3 


113,0 

133,5 
100.8 
110,2 
108,9 


114.4 
154,2 

100.4 
112,7 
115.5 


115.2 
132,3 
100.2 
1186 
129.1 


106.4 
91 8 
99.2 
95.7 

110.2 


98,4 

89.4 

1340 

87.2 
111.9 


107.8 
93.1 

123.8 
93,9 

115.5 


98.4 
91,3 

140.0 
93.1 

112,3 


110.9 

107.8 

101.7 

95.0 

118.0 


115.3 

113.1 

106 1 

93,7 

118.0 


106.3 
115.6 
106,7 
93.7 
117.2 


104.8 
117.0 
106.1 
93.7 
119.3 


108,7 
108.8 
104.8 
93.7 
117.9 


114.7 
100.6 
107.2 
93.7 
119.0 


102.8 


106.9 


112.2 


111.5 


112.8 


112.7 


113,0 


114.9 


114,4 


1142 


102,5 


106.3 


111.0 


110 5 


112.4 


112.1 


112.3 


114,2 


113,8 


113.2 


107.8 


111.5 


1178 


117.4 


118.3 


119.1 


120.0 


122,7 


123.3 


122.9 


103.7 
95.5 
107.9 
112,6 
112.6 
1125 


110.0 
104.9 
112.7 
123.0 
114,7 
114.3 


115.3 
110.7 
117.8 
131.1 
120.1 
118.3 


116.1 
113.8 
117.5 
129 2 
118.8 
118.7 


114.5 
107.8 

117,9 
132.4 
120.1 
118.1 


115.5 
109.0 
118.9 
132.4 
120.5 
118.4 


116,5 
111.1 
119,3 
132.9 

120.9 
117.7 


118.2 

114.5 
1202 
133.0 
120.9 
118,8 


118.5 
115.7 
120.0 
133.7 

121.2 
119.7 


1187 

115.0 
120,8 
133,9 
122.0 
120,8 



1/ Commodities ready for sale to ultimate consumer. 2/ Commodities requiring further processing to become finished goods. 3/ All lypes & sizes of 
refined sugar. 4/ Products entering market for the first time that have not been manufactured at that point, 5/ Fresh & dried. 67 Includes all raw. 
Intermediate, & processed foods (excludes eoft drink*, alcoholic beverages. & manufactured animal feeds). P - preliminary. R » revised. 

Information contact: Ann Duncan (202) 786-3313. 
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Table 8.— Farm-Retail Price Spreads. 



Annual 



1980 



1090 



Market basket 1/ 
Retail cost (1982^84-100) 
Farm value (1982-34-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Meat products 

Retail coat (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84«100) 
Farm-retail spread(1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (H) 

Dairy products 

Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-04-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Poultry 

Retail cost (1982-64-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (<M>) 

Retail coat (1982-84-100) 
Faim value {1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail Spread (1982-84-100) 

Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Cereal & bakery products 
Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982^64-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-64-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh fruits 

Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84*100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Fresh vegetables 

Retail costs (1982-84-100) 
Farm value fi 962-84- 100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost (%) 

Processed fruits & vegetables 
Retail cost (1962-64-100) 
Farm valus (1962-84-100) 
FSWnwetSil spread (1962-84-100) 
Farm value-retail costs (%) 

Fats & oils 

Retail cost (1982-84-100) 
Farm value (1982-84-100) 
Farm-retail spread (1982-84-100) 
Farm value-retail cost {%) 



Beef, Choice 
Retail price 2/(ctsJlb.) 
Mat carcass value 3/ (cts.) 
Net farm value 4/ (cts.) 
Farm-retail spread (cts.) 
Carcass-fetsil 5/ jets.) 
Farm-carca$s6/(ctsj 
Farm value-detail Price (H) 
Pork 

Reteil price 2/ (Cti/lb.) 
Wholesale value 3/ (cts.) 
Netlarm value M (CIS,) 
Farm-reiail spread (cts.) 
Wholeaale-retaJE/fCtS.) 
Farm-wholesale 6/ (cts,) 
Farm value-retail price (%) 



1987 

111.fi 

97,1 

119.4 

30,5 

109.fi 

101.2 

118.3 

48.7 

105,9 
93.3 

117,5 
42.3 

112.fi 

03,8 
134.2 

44.6 

91.5 

76.8 

117.9 

53.9 

114.8 

71.0 

120 9 

7.fi 

135.fi 
113.9 

145.7 
26,5 

121.fi 

112.0 

126.5 

31.3 

109.0 

111.1 

108.3 

24.2 

108.1 

74.1 

120 6 

18.6 



1987 

242.5 

145,3 

137.9 

104.6 

97.2 

7.4 

57 

168.4 

113.0 

82.7 

105.7 

75.4 

30.3 



1988 1989 P 



118.5 

100.5 

125.1 

30.2 

112.2 
99.5 

125.2 
44.9 

108.4 
90,6 

124.7 
40.1 

120.7 
110.2 

132.8 
48.9 

93,6 

76.7 

123,9 

52.7 

122.1 

92.7 

126.2 

9,3 

145,4 

116.5 

158,7 

25.3 

1293 

105.8 

141.3 

27,8 

117.6 

1366 

111.7 

27.6 

113.1 

103.0 

116.8 

24 5 

Annual 



254.7 

153.9 
147,4 
107.3 
100,8 
6.5 

183.4 

101 

69.4 

114,0 

82.4 

31,6 

38 



124.6 

107,3 

134.0 

30.1 

116.7 

103.3 

130.4 

44.S 

115,6 
99.1 

130 9 
41.1 

132.7 

118.2 

149.3 

47.7 

118.5 

107.7 
137.7 

58,4 

132,4 

101.7 

136,7 

9.4 

154.7 

108.9 

175.8 

22.2 

143.1 

124.0 

152,9 

29.4 

125.0 

134 6 

122.0 

25.6 

121 2 

95.7 

130 r 5 

21.2 



1988 1989 P 



2699 

160.6 
155.4 
114,5 
109 3 
5.2 
58 

182.9 

99.2 
70,4 
112.5 
83,7 
28.9 
38 



Mar 

122.9 
107.4 
131.3 

30.6 

115.5 

103.7 

127.6 

45,5 

113.8 

94.3 

131.7 

30.6 

130.3 
124.3 
137.3 

51.0 

122.9 
128.0 
113.7 

66.9 

129.7 

103 4 

133.4 

8.8 

151.6 
97.2 

178.7 
20.2 

140.2 
120.3 
150.4 

29.1 

123.7 

134.3 

120.4 

25.8 

120.4 

102.7 

126.9 

229 



Mar 

269.5 
167.4 
163.9 

105,8 

102.1 

35 

61 

179.7 
91,8 
63.3 

116.4 

87.9 

28.5 

35 



Oct 

125.9 

105.6 

136,9 

29.4 

118.1 
100.9 
135.8 

43.2 

116.2 

104.8 

130.5 

42,6 

131,2 

101.6 

1653 

41.4 

122.9 

110.3 
145.5 

57.7 

135.0 

98,7 

140.1 

9,0 

159.8 

131.6 

172,8 

26.0 

134.8 

102.7 

151.3 

25.9 



Nov 

126.6 

108.8 
136.1 

30.1 

119.3 

1040 

135.0 

44.1 

120.2 

110.0 

129.6 

43,9 

126.8 

100.6 

157,0 

42.4 

129.4 

125,1 

137.1 

62.1 

136.3 

99.4 

140.3 

9,0 

155,3 

135.6 

164.4 

27.6 

141.9 
102.0 

162.4 
24.4 



125.9 125.0 

136.8 135.8 

122.5 121.6 

25,8 25.8 



121.6 
868 

134.4 
19.2 



1210 
95,3 

130.5 
21.2 



1989 



Oct 

270.8 
153.8 

146.3 

122.5 

117.0 

5.5 

55 

185,8 

106,1 

75.6 

110.2 

79.7 

305 

41 



Nov 

272,9 
159.8 
154.8 

118.1 
113.3 

4.8 
57 

189,8 

106.9 

73.2 

116,4 

82 .7 1 

33.7 

39 



Doc 

127.4 

110.5 

136.5 

30,4 

120.0 

106.9 

133.4 

45.1 

122.9 

113.6 

131.4 

44.4 

127.8 

96,7 

163.6 

40.5 

134.9 

133.4 

137.6 

63,5 

136.1 

101.2 

141,0 

9.1 

158 6 
109,2 
181.4 

21,7 

136 5 

118.0 

148,0 

29.4 

124.9 

130.5 

123.1 

24.8 

121.6 

93 

132.1 

20.6 



Dec 

274.4 
185.9 
160.4 
114,0 
108.5 
5.5 
58 

191.2 

112.3 

7B.5 

111.7 

78.9 

32 8 

42 



Jan 

132.2 
118,0 
139.8 

31,3 

122.3 

111.2 

133.7 

46.1 



128.6 

100,6 

160.9 

41.9 

143.9 

135.4 

159,1 

60.5 

136.9 

101,1 

141.9 

9.0 

177.3 

124.5 

201,7 

22.2 



123.5 
93.0 

134.7 
20,3 



Jan 

281 3 

168.7 
163.3 
118.0 
112,8 
5.4 
58 

195.1 

104.8 

76.8 

118,5 

90,3 

28 2 

39 



Feb 

133 1 

117.9 

141 3 

31.0 

123.5 

111.6 

135.7 

45.8 



130 5 

107.1 

157.4 

43.9 

124 7 

108.4 

153.9 

55.9 



172.5 

131.9 

191.3 

24.1 



178,9 186.3 

197.4 207.6 

166.4 175.3 
37.9 37.8 

125.1 129 4 

136.5 146,4 

121.6 124.1 
25,9 26.9 



123.4 

96,7 
1332 

21.1 

1990 



Feb 

281.5 
187.9 
164.2 
117,3 
113.6 
3,7 
56 

196.5 

105,6 

78,4 

118,1 

90.9 

27.2 

40 



Mar 

132.9 

118.2 

140.9 

31,1 

124,0 
113.7 

134.5 
464 



125.8 1269 126.8 

115.2 108.5 102.8 

135,8 143.9 149.0 

43 9 41.0 38,9 



134,8 

116.7 

155,7 

46.3 

131.6 
125 6 

142.3 
61,3 



137.4 137.6 

99.5 99.1 

142.7 143,0 

8,9 8.8 



172.8 

136.0 

189.8 

24.9 

188.3 

180.0 

182.3 

36.3 

132.2 

148.2 

128.9 

26.8 

124,2 

108.0 

130.1 

234 



Mar 

281 5 

169.2 
166.2 
115.3 
112,3 
3.0 
59 

197.0 

110.9 

83.3 

113.7 

86 1 

27,6 

42 



1/ Retail costs are based on CPl-U of retail prices for domestically produced farm foods, published monthly by BLS, The farm value Is the P*Y™* nt ' OT 
the quantity of lirm equivalent to the retail unit, less allowance lor byproduct, Fafm valuesare based on pr.cesat first point of sale & may inc "de 
marketing charges such as grading & packing for some commodities. The rarm-rstall spread, the difference between the retail price, S^e farm i y< 
represents charges for assembling* processing, tranaportmg. distribute 2/ Weighted average price of ratal cuts from pork A chcnceyteld grade 



value, 
3 beef 



carcasses. Prices for BLS. 3/ Value of carcass quantity (beef} & wholesale cult (pork) equivalent to 1 lb. of ^ l ^l}f^ti^^^i^!A rthor 
bone byproducts. 4/ Market value to producer for live animal equivalent to 1 Ib-of retatl cuts, minus value of byproducts. 5/ Chargestor retailing A other 
marketing servicee such asfabricating,wholeBalin 6h in-cltyiransponatiori. 6/Charges for livestock marketing, processing, & transportation. 

Information contacts; Denis Dunham (202) 7B6-1870, Larry Duewer (202) 786-1712. 
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Tabje 9.— Price Indexes of Food Marketing Costs 



Annual 198B 1889 1990 



1987 


1988 


1989 


IV 


1 

1967.100* 


II 


Ell 


IV 


IP 


361.1 
370.2 
384.2 
3417 


370.1 
3820 
394.1 
347.7 


379.4 
391.1 
409.2 
354.5 


374,0 
3837 
399.8 

353.1 


377,8 

389.6 
405.1 
353,9 


378.8 
391.4 
407.6 
353.6 


378.5 
390.5 
410.9 
352.2 


382,3 
392.9 
413.1 

358.2 


388.9 
398.7 
415.9 
362.1 


329.9 

268,0 
433.0 
331,3 
280.2 
402.0 
2221 


350.7 
308.1 
442.3 
372.2 
305.7 
398.9 
266 9 


364.6 
323.7 
443,2 
409.2 
313.2 
409.9 
274.4 


358.4 
314.6 
438.1 
395.7 
317,0 
393.2 
284.1 


362.4 
319.1 
438.1 
408.3 
318.6 
401.2 
282.9 


364.7 
323,2 
438.1 
411.5 
316,1 
413.1 
278.0 


366.1 
325.5 
448.2 
409.2 
311.3 
413.5 
271.6 


365.2 
326.9 
448,2 

407.7 
306.7 
412.0 
265.1 


367.1 
326.7 
450.9 
411,5 
308.5 
422.2 
250,2 


385.0 
361.1 
5967 
450.5 

56V4 
1,049.0 


403.5 
384.7 
578,2 
453.3 
502.0 
1,042.1 


404.9 
410.4 
619.4 
468.9 

592.1 
1.070.9 


4048 
391.2 
571,1 
451.3 
474.7 
1.055.3 


403.2 
403 8 

601.1 

451.3 

560.5 

1.073.1 


403.5 
407.4 
614.8 
466.1 
583.4 
1.068.6 


406.2 
412.8 

620.0 
492.0 

560.0 
1.067.2 


406,6 
417.6 
641.5 

466.4 
664.6 

1*074,8 


410.9 
427.0 
652.6 
464.2 
693.3 
1,092.3 


238.4 


241.3 


247.3 


243.0 


244.5 


247.0 


248.9 


248.7 


251.5 


269.6 


2726 


277.1 


278.0 


277.4 


276.8 


277.1 


277.1 


2695 


382.6 


3959 


4107 


399.7 


404.8 


408.9 


412.9 


416.2 


421.1 


349.0 


364,6 


380.3 


371.0 


382.7 


386.6 


389.9 


393.9 


395.5 


284.9 


305.6 


321.4 


315.2 


321.3 


323.9 


321.1 


319.3 


318.7 


399.6 


419.9 


439.7 


428,3 


431.4 


435.6 


442.3 


449.4 


452,7 


132.9 


150.3 


172.1 


168 


184.9 


181.8 


164,2 


157.6 


158.0 


360.4 


372.4 


384.9 


376.8 


381.9 


384.0 


385,1 


386.2 


392.4 



Labor — hourly earning * 
A benefit* 
Processing 
Wholesaling 
Retail! no 

Packaging & container* 
Paperboard boxes & containers 
Metal cans 

Paper bags & related products 
Plastic film* 4 bottles 
Glass containers 
Metal foil 

Transportation service* 

Advertising 

Fuel & power 

Bectr»c 

Petroleum 

Natural gas 

Communications, water & sewage . 

Rent 

Maintenance & repair 

Business services 

Supplies 

Property taxes & insurance 

Interest, short-term 

Total marketing cost index 

* Indexes measure changes In employee earning* & benefits &in prices of supplies & services used in processing, wholesaling, & retailing U.S. farm 
foods pufChaeed few at-home consumption. P m preliminary. 

Information contact Denis Dunham (202) 788-1870. 



June 1990 

Livestock & Products 
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Table 10-— U.S. 


Meat Suf 


>ply & Use 




























Consumption 


















— — - 


_. — 


Primary 




Beg. 


Produc- 




Total 




Ending 




Per 


market 




stocks 


tion V 


Imports 


supply 


Export* 


stocks 


Total 


capita 2/ 
Pound s 


price 3/ 










Million pounds 4/ 










Beef 




















1987 


412 


23.566 


2.269 


26.247 


604 


366 


25.257 


73.4 


64.60 


1968 


360 


23.589 


2.379 


26.354 


680 


422 


25.252 


72.3 


69.54 


1969 


422 


23.087 


2*175 


25.684 


1.062 


335 


24.287 


68.9 


72.52 


1990 F 


335 


23.145 


2.140 


25.620 


1.200 


315 


24,105 


67.8 


72-78 


Pwk 




















1987 


246 


14.374 


1,195 


16.817 


109 


347 


15,362 


50.1 


61.69 


1988 


347" 


15.S64 


1,137 


17,168 


195 


414 


16.559 


63.6 


43.39 


1989 


414 


15.813 


896 


17.123 


268 


285 


16.570 


632 


44.03 


1990 F 


285 


15.631 


940 


16.756 


275 


375 


16.106 


609 


52-58 


Veal 5/ 




















1987 


7 


429 


24 


460 


7 


4 


449 


1.5 


78,05 


1988 


4 


396 


27 


427 


1Q 


5 


412 


1.4 


89.85 


1989 


|h 


355 





360 





4 


356 


1.2 


91,84 


1990 F 


328 





332 





4 


328 


1.1 


92-98 


Lamb & mutton 




















1967 


13 


315 


44 


372 


1 


8 


363 


1.3 


78.09 


1968 


8 


335 


51 


394 


1 


6 


367 


1.4 


68.26 


1989 


6 


347 


63 


416 


2 


8 


406 


1.5 


67.32 


1990 F 


8 


359 


58 


425 


2 


7 


416 


1,5 


59-65 


TotaJ red meat 




















1987 


679 


36.684 


3.532 


42.895 


721 


746 


41.430 


135.9 


■ — 


1968 


745 


40.004 


3,594 


44h343 


888 


847 


42,610 


1366 


— 


1960 


847 


39.602 


3,134 


43.583 


1.332 


632 


41,619 


1347 


— 


1990 F 


032 


39,363 


3.138 


43.133 


1.477 


701 


40.955 


131.2 


— 


Brokers 




















1967 


24 


15.597 





15.620 


752 


25 


14,844 


60.8 


47.4 


1988 


25, 


16.187 





16,212 


765 


36 


15.410 


62.5 


56.3 


1989 


36 


17.428 





17.464 


859 


38 


16.607 


66.6 


59.0 


1990 F 


36 


18.712 


tf 


16J51 


1.070 


30 


17.651 


70,4 


52-68 


Mature chicken 




















1967 


163 


638 


tf 


801 


15 


189 


598 


2.5 


— 


1968 


188 


633 


0. 


821 


28 


157 


639 


2.8 


* — 


1969 


157- 


575 





731 


24 


189 


516 


2.1 


— 


1990 F 


189 


579 





763 


25 


160 


563 


22 




Turkeys 
1967 


178 


3,832 





4j011 


33 


266 


3.712 


15.2 


57.8 


1968 


266 


3.960 





4.228 


51 


250 


3.926 


15.9 


61.5 


1989 


£50 


4.276 


0- 


4528 


40 


236 


4,260 


17,1 


667 


1990 F 


236 


4.571 





4.807 


48 


250 


4.509 


18.0 


59-65 


Total poultry 




















1967 


365 


20.063 





20.433 


800 


479 


19164 


78.5 


— 


1988 


479 


20,780 





21.259 


842 


442 


19,975 


81.1 


— 


1969 


442 


22,280 





22.722 


923 


463 


21,335 


858 


— 


1990 F 


463 


23,662 





24.328 


1.143 


460 


22723 


90.8 




Red meat & poultry 




















1987 


1.044 


58752 


3.532 


63.328 


1,521 


1,224 


60.583 


214,4 


— 


19S8 


1.224 


60784 


3.594 


65.601 


1.728 


1.289 


62.584 


219.6 


— 


1989 


1.289 


61.882 


3.134 


66.305 


2.256 


1,095 


62.954 


220.5 


— 


1990 F 


1.095 


63.225 


3.136 


67,459 


2.620 


1.161 


63.678 


221.8 


— 



1/To«aUncludmg term production tot red meats & federally Inspected piue nonfederal inspected for poultry. 2/ Retail weight basis. (The osef carcasS-to- 
retail conversion factor was 71 for 1987, & 70 H 5 for 1968^90.) 3/ Dollars per cwt for red meat; tents per pound for poultry. Beef; Choice steers, Omafta 
1.000-1,100 lb.; pork: bafrowsartd gilts, 7 markets veal: farm pnce of calves: lamb & mutton: Choice slaughter lambs. San Angelo: broilers: wholesale 
12-city average; turkeys: wholesale NY 8-16 lb. young nen&. At Carcase weight for red meats & certified ready-to-cook for poultry. 57 Beginning 1989 veal 
trade no longer reported sePflfately. F m forecast. — » not available. 

Information contacts: Polly Cochran, or Marine Davis (202) 786-1 284. 
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Table 11.— U.S. Egg Supply & Use 





Pro- 
duc- 
tion 


Im- 
port* 


Total 
tupply 

5.733.9 
5,790.7 
6,684.2 
5.8032 
6.627.1 
5.680,2 


Hatcn- 
Ex- Ing 
port* use 

Million dozen 

70.6 646.1 

101.6 660.8 

1112 599.1 

141.8 6059 

91.6 641.6 

96.0 877.3 


Ending 
stocks 

10.7 

10.4 
14,4 
15.2 

10.7 
10.0 


Consumption 




Beg. 
slocks 


Per 
Totat capita 


Wholesale 
price* 


11.1 

10.7 
10.4 
14,4 
15,2 
10.7 


5.710.1 

5.766.3 
5.868.2 
5.763,5 
5.586.8 
5.660.3 


12.7 

13.7 

6.6 

6.3 

25.2 

9.2 


5.104.5 255,9 
5,111.9 253.8 
5.159,5 253.8 
5.040.3 245.5 
4.683.3 235.8 
4.8969 234.3 


Cts./doz. 

66,4 
71.1 
61.6 
62.1 
81.9 
71-75 



1985 

1986 
1987 
1986 

1989 
1990 F 

■ Cartoned grade A large eggs, New York P * preliminary. F* forecast 

Information contact: Marine Davts (202) 786-1714. 



Table 12.— U.S. Milk Supply & Use 1 









Commercial 








Commercial 
















Total 
commer- 








All 
milk 




Pro- 




Farm 






ccc 




Disap- 




duc- 


Farm 


market- 


Beg. 


Im- 


cial 


net fe- 


Endtng 


pear- 


price 




tion 


use 


ings 


stock 


ports 


supply 


rn ova fa 


stock* 


ance 


2/ 










BUllon pounds 










1982 


135.5 


2.4 


133.1 


5.4 


2.5 


141.0 


14.3 


4,6 


122.1 


13.61 


19B3 


1396 


2.4 


137.2 


4,6 


2,8 


144.4 


16.8 


5.2 


122.4 


13.56 


1984 


135.4 


2.9 


132.4 


5.2 


2.7 


140,4 


8.6 


4.9 


128,8 


13,46 


19B5 


143.0 


2.5 


140.8 


4.9 


2.8 


148.3 


13.2 


4,6 


130.5 


12.75 


1988 


143.1 


2.4 


140.7 


4.6 


2.7 


148.1 


10.6 


4.2 


133,3 


12.51 


1967 


142.7 


2.3 


140 5 


4.2 


2.5 


147.1 


6.7 


4.6 


135.8 


12.54 


19B8 


145,2 


2,2 


142.9 


4.6 


24 


1500 


8.9 


4.3 


136.8 


12.24 


1989 


1443 


2.1 


142.2 


4.3 


2.5 


146.9 


9.0 


4.1 


135,8 


13.64 


1990F 


147,4 


2.1 


145.3 


4.1 


2.4 


151.8 


7.2 


4.6 


140.0 


12.80 



1/ Milklat basis Totals may not add because of rounding. 2/ Delivered to plants & dealers: does not reflect deduction*. F ■ forecast. 
Information contact Jim Miller (202} 786-1 770. 



Table 13.— Pouftry & Eggs. 



Broilers 
Federally inspected sJaughier. 

certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale pries. 

l2-c*t/(ctsJ!b.J 
Pries of grower lead (ifton) 
Broiler-feed price ratio 1/ 
Slocks beginning of period (mil. lb.) 
Broiler-type chick* hatched (mil.) 27 

Turkeys 

Federally Inspected slaughter, 
certified (mil. lb.) 
Wholesale price. Eastern U.S., 
8-16 Jb. young hens (ciMbj 
Pries of turkey a rower fesd (Won) 
Turkey-feed price ratio 1/ 
Stock* beginning Of period (mil. lb.) 
Poults placed in U.S. (mil.) 

Egg* 

Farm production (mlJ.) 
Average number of layers (mil.) 
Rate of lay (eggs per leyer 
on farms) 

Cartoned price. New Yof k. grade A 
large(ct«Jdoz.l3/ 
Price of laying feed ($Aon) 
Egg-feed price ratio 1/ 

Stocks, first of month 
Shell (mil. doz.) 
Frozen (mil. doz.) 

Rep Face ment chicks hatched (mil.) 



3.717.1 



428 



Annual 



1380 



1990 



1987 1988 1989 Mar Oct Nov Dec Jah Feb Mar 

15*502,5 18.124,4 17,334.2 1.473.4 1.497.1 1.432,2 1.491.1 1.519.6 1.367.7 1.607.5 



47,4 


563 


59.0 


62 1 


51.7 


49.2 


48.4 


517 


57.4 


60.4 


188 


220 


235 


250 


223 


221 


220 


224 


223 


221 


3.7 


3.1 


3,1 


3.1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 


2,7 


3.0 


3,3 


23 9 


24.8 


35.9 


32.5 


35.9 


34.5 


40.6 


38.3 


28.2 


22.7 


5.379.2 


5.602,4 


5.944.3 


503 5 


484.4 


409,6 


522.1 


616.3 


472.9 


543.1 



3.923.4 4.174.8 



301.3 



422,6 



423.1 



334.9 



319,0 



368 



384 



326 



33.3 



29,7 



29.3 



32,0 



297.8 



32.2 



366.6 



57.8 

213 

39 

178,2 

264 2 


61.2 

243 

3.0 

266.2 

281.4 


667 

252 

32 

249.7 

269.0 


65.7 

258 

3.1 

263.1 

27.0 


67.8 
243 

3.2 

569.3 

20.2 


72.5 

241 

3,4 

571.8 

29.7 


72.7 

240 

3.3 

2586 

21.5 


65.6 

239 

30 

235 9 

24.7 


65.2 

241 
28 

267.1 
24.9 


58.9 

240 

3.1 

276.3 

27,3 


70.418 
284 


69.402 
277 


67.041 
209 


5.764 
270 


5.648 
268 


5.556 
270 


5,772 
271 


6.695 
271 


6.155 
272 


&834 
272 


246 


261 


250 


21.4 


21.0 


20.6 


21.3 


20.9 


19.0 


21.5 


61,6 
170 
6.3 


621 

202 
5.3 


81.9 
209 
6.7 


92.2 

214 
7.5 


84.8 

200 
7.1 


93.4 
199 
7.9 


99.6 
200 
8.3 


92.4 

199 
8.4 


79.6 
198 
7.1 


91,5 
198 
6.0 


0.56 
9.8 


1 29 

13.1 


0,27 
14.9 


0.21 
14.4 


069 

10.9 


Q.1B 
H.3 


033 

10.2 


0.36 
10.3 


0.66 

10.8 


0.48 
H5 



36.4 



1/ Pound* of feed equal in vatue to 1 dozen egga or 1 lb, of broiler or turksy liveweight 2/ Placement of brolier chicks Is currenUy reported for 15 States onfyi henceforth, 
hatch of broiler-type chicks will be used as a substitute. 3/ Price of cartoned eggs to volume buyers for delivery to retailers. 

Information contact: Marine Davis (202) 786-1714, 
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Table 14-— Dairy _ 



Milk price*. M tn neaota -Wisconsin, 

3.54 rat (S/Cwt)1/ 
Whole sale prices 

Butter, grade A Chi. (CtfTlb.) 

Am, cheese. Wis, 

assembly pt. (Cts./lb,) 

Nonfat dry milk (els Jib) 2/ 

USD A net rem ovals 
Total milk equiv. (mil, lb.) 3/ 
Butter (mil, ib,) 
Am, cheeae(mil, lb.) 
Nonfat dry milk (mil. lb.) 

MUk 
Milk prod. 21 States {mil. lb.) 

Milk per cow Mb.) 

Number of milk cows {1 .000) 
U,S. milk production (mil. lb J 
Slock, beginning 

Total (miTlb.l 

Commercial (mil. lb, ) 

Government (mil. lb.) 
import*, total (mil lb) 3/ 
Commercial disappearance 

(mil. lb,) 

Sutter 

Production (mil. lb.} 
Stock*, beginning (mil. lb ) 
Commercial disappearance (mil, lb.) 

American cheese 
Production (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Other cheese 
Production (mil. lib.) 
Stock*, beginning (mil, lb,) 
Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 

Nonfat dry milk 

Prod uClfon (mil, lb) 

Stocks, beginning (mil. lb,) 

Commercial disappearance (mil. lb.) 
Frozen dessert 

Production (mil. gal.) 4/ 



Milk production (mil lb.) 
Milk per cow (lb) 
No. of mitk cowa (1.000) 

Milk-feed price ratio 5/ 

Return* over concentrate 51 

costs ($/cwt milk) 





Annual 








1960 






1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


11.23 


11,03 


12,37 


10,08 


13.67 


14.69 


14.93 


13.04 


12 21 


12.02 


140.2 


132 5 


127,9 


131.0 


120.5 


120.5 


120.0 


110,8 


108,3 


103,3 


1232 
79.3 


123 8 

80 2 


136,6 
105.6 


117,8 
70.6 


160,3 
130.0 


163.6 
1&8.7 


162. 2 
128.0 


152,3 
88,2 


131.6 
62. 3 


130.7 
36,6 


6.706.0 
187.3 
282.0 

559.* 


9,856. 2 
312.6 
238.1 
267.5 


6.067.9 

413.4 

37,4 




1J5*,6 

54.4 

3.0 




158,4 

7.4 






163 7 

7.7 






463.4 
22.1 





1.490,0 

71.8 



2,0 


1,244,0 

59.0 



-07 


9367 

45,0 






121,431 

13.969 

8.603 

142.709 


123.518 

14,291 

8.643 

145.152 


122.531 
14,370 

8.527 
144.252 


10.825 

1.268 

8,540 

6/ 12.736 


0,878 

1,161 

8,510 

6/ 11,661 


0,654 

1,132 

B.631 

6/ 11.306 


10.047 
1,176 
8.544 

6/ 11.860 


10.470 ' 
1.227 

6,537 
6/12,359 


9,613 

1,150 

6,534 

6/ 11.574 6/ 


10,993 
1,291 
8,513 

12,066 


12.S67 
4.165 

8.702 
2.400 


7,440 
4,646 

2794 
2.394 


3.180 
4,280 
3,000 
2.400 


10.469 
6 J 24 
6.345 

175 


12,136 

5,258 

6,881 

237 


11,136 

4.393 

6.243 

263 


9,606 

4,106 

5,410 

285 


8.795 
4.131 
4.964 

193 


9.204 

4,500 

4.785 

104 


0.810 
4.712 
5,107 


135,754 


136.805 


135.843 


11742 


11.027 


12.010 


11,659 


10.606 


10,162 





1,104,1 
193,0 
002.5 


1.207.5 
1432 
909.8 


1.273 5 

214.7 
854.1 


136.2 

314.4 

87.4 


95,1 

407,0 

87.3 


044 
370.6 
116.5 


107.5 

204,1 

87.6 


127.1 

256,2 
67,4 


115,7 

262.0 

64.3 


120.2 

285.1 


2,716.7 

697,1 

2.437,1 


2.756.6 

370.4 
2.57O.0 


2.672.6 

293.0 

2,681,6 


233.7 

295.6 
239.4 


209.2 
276.8 
231,4 


206.4 
253 8 

223.4 


230,8 
233,0 
231.0 


231.7 
236 2 
207.2 


239,8 

262.1 
229.6 


266.2 
272.4 


2.627.7 

92.0 
2. 8 80.2 


2,815.4 
89.7 

3,034.5 


2,941.3 

1047 

3,208,0 


261-2 
111,4 
278.9 


254,0 

98.8 
299,7 


246.6 

81.3 

262.1 


2537 

05.4 

293.2 


252,1 
932 

259.9 


232,1 

99,3 
246,1 


274.8 

103,8 


1.056,8 
686 8 
402.9 


979,7 
177.2 

734,3 


874.7 

53.1 

8/3,0 


05 t 
84,4 
90 4 


48.2 
44.6 
56,9 


61,2 
362 

55,2 


64.8 
32.5 
48,7 


61.4 
49.5 
58,7 


71.2 
40.4 
62.0 


77.4 
68.8 


1,2607 


1.248.0 
Annual 


1.214.0 


108.0 


80.7 
1988 


837 


77.1 


79,5 
1989 


85.4 


103.0 
1890 


1967 


1988 


1980 


III 


IV 


1 


II 


hi 


IV P 


IP 


142.709 

13.819 

10.327 

1.84 

0.52 


145.152 

14.145 

10.262 

1,56 

0,05 


144,252 
14,244 
10,127 

1.64 
10.08 


35.020 
3.5C6 

10.245 
1.46 
863 


35 r 262 

3 r 447 

10.229 

1.50 
0.66 


36,445 

3.586 

10.164 

1,56 

0,63 


37.702 

3.727 

10.116 

1.48 

6.80 


35.183 
3.484 

10.101 
1 63 
9.80 


34.017 
3.446 

10.127 

1.92 

12,10 


36.899 
3.641 

10.133 

1,83 

11,32 



1/ Manufacturing grade milk. 2/ Prices pafd f.o.b. Central State* production area. 3/ Mifk equivalent, fat basie. 4/ Ice cream, ice milk. & hard sherbet, St Baeed on 
average miik price after adjustment for price support deduclion*. 6/ Estimated. P « preliminary. — » not available. 

Information contact Jim Miller (202) 786-1770. 



Table 15 -Wool 



U.S, wool price, (eta Jib.) 1/ 
Imported wool price, (cts./lb.) 2/ 
U.S. mill consumption, scoured 37 

Apparel wool (1.000 lb.) 

Carpel wool (1.000 lb.) 

1/ Wool pftce delivered at U,S. mitia. clear) basis. Graded Territory 64* (20.60-22,04 microns) etaple 2^3/4' & up. 2/ Wool price. Charleston. SC warehouse, 
clean basis. Australian 60/62 1 *. type 64 A (24 micron). Duty since 1982 has been 10.0 cents, 37 Beginning 1990 mill consumption reported only on a quarterly basis. 
— ■ not available. 

Information contact: John Lawfer (202) 786-1840. 





Annual 






1989 








1890 






10S7 


1968 


1989 


Apr 


NOV 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 




Mar 


Apr 


265 


438 


370 


375 


333 


300 


2*4 


237 




287 


284 


247 


372 


354 


363 


335 


338 


334 


325 




321 


335 


120.677 


117.069 


112,996 


9.698 


7.765 


9.057 













= — 


13.092 


15.633 


14.122 


1.427 


842 


1.002 
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Table 16.— Meat Animals 



Cattle on feed (7 Stales} 
Number on toed (1 ,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 heed) 
Marketing* (1 ,000 heed) 
Other disappearance (1 .000 head) 

Beef steer-corn price ratio, 
Oman* 2/ 
Hog-corn price ratio. Omaha £/ 

Market prices (t/cwt) 
Slaughter cattle 

Choice ateera, Omftha 

Utility cow*. Omaha 

Choice vealers. S, St. Paul 3/ 
Feeder cattle 

Choice, Kansas City, 600-700 lb. 

Slaughter hoga 

Barrow* & grits. 7-markets 
feeder pig* 

S. MO. 40-50 lb. (per head) 

Slaughter sheep & lamb* 
Lambs, Choice. San Angelo 
Ewes. Good, San Angelo 

Feeder Jamba 
Choice, San Angelo 

Wholesale meat Prices. Midwest 
Choice sievr beef. 600-700 lb. 
Canner & cutler cow beer 
Pork loins, 14-18 lb, 4/ 
Pork bellies. 12-14 lb. 
Hams. aMnned. 14-17 lb 

All fresh beef retail price 5/ 

Commercial slaughter [1.000 head)* 
Cattle 

Steera 

Heifers 

Cows 

Bulls & stags 
Calves 

Sheep & lambs 
Hogs 

Commercial production (mil. Jb,) 
Beef 
Veal 

Lamb & mutton 
Pork 



Cettls on toed {1 3 States) 
Number on feed (1,000 head) 1/ 
Placed on feed (1 ,000 head) 
Marketing* (1.000 heed) 
Other disappearance (1,000 head) 

Hoga&pJgMlOStatee)*/ 
Inventory (1,000 head) 1/ 
Breeding {1,000 head) 1/ 
Market (1,000 head) U 
Farrowmga 11,000 head) 
Pig crop [1.000 head) 





Annual 








1989 






1990 




1987 


1988 


1989 


Mer 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


7.953 
21 ,040 
19,545 

1,217 


8,411 

20,654 

19,911 

1.202 


8,045 
20 r 634 
19,422 

1.079 


7,931 

2,065 

1.579 

75 


6,956 
2^52 

1,628 
IV 


7.911 

2.001 

1,490 

91 


8.331 

1.552 

1,418 

87 


8.378 

1,896 

1,634 

114 


8,526 

1.403 

1.515 

95 


6,319 

1.902 

1,616 

120 


41,0 
32.8 


31,5 
19.0 


30 3 
18.4 


29.4 

15,4 


31.1 

20.8 


32 2 
20.1 


32 8 
21,7 


34.2 
21.6 


34.0 
22.0 


32.6 
21.9 


64,00 
44.83 
78.92 


69.64 
46.55 
90.23 


72.52 

47.86 

248.02 


75.75 

45 09 

257.50 


69.69 

49.42 

244.38 


72.48 

46.60 

242J90 


7521 

49.38 

230.00 


76.73 

49.78 

248 50 


76.61 

52 79 

255.00 


76.15 

54.07 

NQ 


75.36 


83.07 


86.13 


84.45 


88.25 


87.33 


86.25 


85.70 


84.88 


87.50 


51.69 


43.39 


44,03 


39. fi 5 


47,15 


45.77 


49.33 


47.94 


46.51 


51,9t 


46,09 


36.00 


33 03 


39.65 


37 25 


38,33 


36,21 


44.58 


54.41 


6319 


7809 
38.02 


08.26 

36.88 


67.32 
36.58 


70,90 
47,55 


59.63 
28.00 


56 06 
35.25 


60.83 
39.42 


54.80 
36 30 


60.38 
36,47 


6369 
36.81 


10226 


90 89 


79,85 


95.30 


74.38 


74.88 


70.00 


7210 


74 83 


75.63 


97 24 

85.26 

106 23 

03.11 

80.90 


103.34 
87.77 
97.49 
41.25 
71.03 


107.78 
94.43 

101,09 
34.14 
69.36 


11243 
92.17 
91.77 
30.19 
03.00 


103.13 
90.14 

1U,78 
36.88 
60,56 


107.05 
92.92 
91.75 
49.96 
87,00 


111.41 

100.73 

107.28 

42 23 

78.69 


113,30 
9989 

101.36 
4B.65 
68.44 


112 80 

100.95 

107.75 

42,53 

76.50 


11305 

102,04 

117 20 

42.60 

79.00 


212.04 


224.81 


236.97 


236.54 


241.20 


243,69 


245.36 


247.81 


249.14 


249.10 


35.647 

17,443 

10,906 

6,610 

089 

2.815 

5.199 

81,081 


35,079 

17,344 

10,754 

0,337 

644 

2,506 

5.293 

87,795 


33,917 

16.536 

10,406 

0.310 

659 

2.172 

5,464 

88.693 


2,819 

1.398 

839 

532 

50 

200 

620 

7.703 


2.964 

1,373 

932 

596 

04 

198 

484 

8,032 


2,785 

1.299 

815 

611 

60 

182 

481 

8,039 


2.080 

1.283 

789 

559 

48 

172 

469 

7,233 


2.851 

1.360 

829 

000 

56 

181 

489 

7,605 


2,602 

1,241 
769 
446 
46 
150 
441 

0,820 


2.764 

1,398 

834 

461 

51 

171 

493 

7,454 


23.405 

309 
14,312 


23,424 

387 
329 

15.623 

Annual 


22,974 
344 
341 

15,759 


1,087 
31 
34 

1,373 

1988 
IV 


2.041 
31 
30 

1,421 


1,906 
28 
31 

1,446 


1,827 
25 
31 

1,288 

1989 


1,932 
27 
32 

1,359 


1.705 
24 
29 

1.215 


1,870 
28 
32 

1,328 

1990 


1987 


1986 


1989 


I 


II 


III 


IV 


I 


11 


9.655 
25.074 
23,120 

1,369 


10,114 

24,423 

23,459 

1.390 


9,688 
24.484 
22.955 

1,274 


8,851 

0,055 

5,466 

352 


9;088 
0232 

5,658 
344 


9.918 

5.212 

0,040 

410 


8,080 

5,719 

5,896 

227 


8.276 

7,321 

5.361 

293 


9.943 

0,088 

5.583 

365 


10,063 

7/ e!o~88 


39,730 
5,125 

34,605 
8,853 

08,965 


42.075 
5.435 

37.240 
9,370 

72,268 


43.210 
5.335 

37.875 
9,203 

71,807 


45,000 
5,460 

39.540 
2,301 

17.520 


43.210 
6,335 

37,875 
2,109 
16.441 


41,655 
5.440 

36.215 
2.580 

20,309 


44.020 
0.565 

39,455 
2.324 

18.107 


45,200 
6.335 

39,865 
2.190 

16,890 


42.200 
5.280 

36,920 
2,025 

15,841 


40,470 

5.250 

35.220 

7/ 2.498 



1/ Beginning of period. 21 Bushels of corn equal In value to 100 pounda live weight. 3/ Per head starting September 1986. 4/ Prior lo 1984 r 8-l4lb : 1984&1985. 
14-17 lb; beginning 1980. 14-18 lb. 5/ New series e si i mating the composite price of all beef grade* A ground beef sold by reiail stores. Thie new series la In addition 

o, but does not replace, (ha aeries for the retail price of Choice beef that eppearS In (able 8. 6/ Quartera are Dec. of preceding year-Feb. (I), Mar. -May (H), Juno*-Aug. 
(JII),iSept-Nav,()V). 7V Intent t on a. 'Classes estimated. NQ- not quote. — - not available, 

Info* mation contacta: Polly Cochran (202)786-1264. 
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Crops & Products 



Area 



Table 17.-Supply & Utilization 1,2 . 





Set 










Total 




aftide 




Harvest - 




Produc- 


ujppty 




3/ 


Planted 


ted 


Yield 
Bu./aere 


tion 


4/ 






Mil. acree 








Wheat 














1985/86 


18 8 


75.6 


64.7 


37.5 


2.425 


1866 


1086/67 


21.0 


72.1 


60,7 


34.4 


2.092 


4,016 


1987/8B 


23.9 


65.8 


56.0 


37.7 


2,107 


3.945 


19B8/B9' 


22 5 


65.5 


53.2 


341 


1.812 


3.096 


1 989/90' 


9 J 


76.6 


62.1 


32 8 


2.036 


2,758 


1990/91' 




Mil. ecrei 




UbJacre 


2,692 


3J55 


Rit* 














1985/80 


1.24 


2.51 


2.49 


5.414 


134.6 


201.6 


1986/87 


1.48 


2.38 


2.36 


5.651 


133.4 


2*3.3 


1987/86 


1.57 


2.36 


.2 33 


5,555 


129.6 


184.0 


1968/80 


109 


2.93 


2.90 


5.514 


159.9 


195.4 


1969/90' 


1.21 


2.73 


2.69 


5.749 


154.5 


185,9 


1*90/91* 




Mil. acre ■ 




BuJacT* 


160.0 


188.7 


Corn 














1985/80 


CM 


83.4 


7S2 


118.0 


6-877 


10.536 


1986tt7 


14.3 


76 7 


69 2 


119.3 


8.250 


12.291 


1987/88 


23.0 


65 7 


59 2 


119.8 


7.131 


12.016 


1988/89" 


20,5 


67 6 


58.3 


84.6 


4.929 


9.191 


1989/90' 


10,1 


72 3 


64.8 


116.2 


7.527 


9.460 


1990/91' 




Mil acre* 




Bu /acre 


1.100 


9.432 


Sorghum 
1985/66 














0.9 


183 


16,8 


668 


1,120 


1,420 


1988/87 


3.0 


15.3 


13,9 


67.7 


938 


1.489 


1987/88 


4.1 


118 


10.5 


69.4 


731 


1.474 


1968/69' 


3.9 


10.4 


9.0 


638 


577 


1.239 


1969/90' 


2.9 


11.9 


11.2 


554 


618 


1.057 


1 990/91 - 




Mil. acre* 




Bujacre 


665 


952 


BarFey 
1985/86 














0.7 


13.2 


(11 


51.0 


591 


846 


1988/87 


2.1 


13.1 


12.0 


50.8 


611 


944 


1987/68 


2.9 


11.0 


99 


52.4 


521 


869 


1988/89' 


26 


9.9 


7.6 


360 


290 


622 


1989/90* 


2.2 


9,2 


8.3 


48.6 


403 


610 


1990/91* 




Mil, acre i 




Buiacre 


416 


695 


OatB 














1985/88 


0.1 


133 


62 


63.7 


521 


728 


1966/87 


0.6 


14.7 


69 


563 


386 


603 


1987/88 


0.6 


18.0 


6.9 


54.0 


374 


552 


1983/89- 


0.3 


13.9 


55 


39 3 


216 


393 


1989/90- 


0.3 


12,1 


6.9 


54,4 


374 


537 


1990/91- 




Mil. acree 




BuJacr* 


350 


537 


Soybeant 
1985/88 

















63.1 


61.6 


34.1 


2.099 


2.415 


1986/87 





60.4 


58.3 


33.3 


1.940 


2.476 


1987/88 





582 


57 2 


33.9 


1 p 938 


2.374 


1988/69- 





58.9 


67.4 


27,0 


1,549 


1.655 


1989/90' 





60.5 


59.4 


32 4 


1.927 


2.112 


1990/91' 










1.925 


2.233 


Soybean oil 
1985/86 

















*— 


. 


— *- 


11,617 


12.257 


1986/87 


- 


«* 


**_ 


— 


12,783 


13.745 


1967/88 


— 


— 


*— 


— 


12.974 


8/ 14.895 


1988/89" 


— 


«-~ 


** 


— 


11,737 


8/ 13.967 


1989/90- 


— 








— 


12.320 


8/ 14.050 


1990/01* 


— 


— 


— 


— 


12,650 


8/ 13.850 


Soybean meal 
1985/86 














— 


— 


— 


— 


24,951 


25,338 


1986/87 


— 


— 


— 


«■ 


27.756 


27.970 


1987/88 


- — 


— 


— 


— 


28,060 


28,300 


1988/69- 


-- 


—m 


— 


— 


24,943 


25,100 


1989/90' 


— 


— 


— 


— 


26 t 327 


26.500 


1990/91" 


— 








— 


27 t 500 


27,750 



Feed 


Other 


and 


domei- 


resid- 


Itc 


ual 


use 



Ex- 



MM. bu. 



Total 
use 



Ending 
ftocki 



Farm 

Price 

5/ 



$/T>u 



279 


767 


015 


1.961 


1,905 


3 08 


413 


780 


1.004 


2.197 


1.821 


2.42 


260 


806 


1,598 


2,664 


1,281 


2.57 


137 


636 


Ml 9 


2.394 


702 


3.72 


190 


652 


1.275 


2.317 


442 


3.71 


275 


865 


1.250 


2 .390 


765 


2.90 -3.30 


Mil. 


cwt {rough equiv.) 






Start 


_ 


6/658 


58.7 


124.5 


773 


0.53 





6/77,7 


84.2 


161.9 


51.4 


3 75 





6/60,4 


72.2 


152 6 


31.4 


7.27 





6/83 2 


85.6 


166.8 


26 7 


6.83 





6/65,2 


77.0 


162.2 


23.7 


7.25-7.50 




6/87.4 
Mil. bu. 


76.0 


163.4 


25.3 


6.00-8.00 
S/bu. 


.095 


1.160 


T.241 


6.496 


4,040 


2.23 


4.714 


1.192 


1.504 


7.410 


4,882 


1.50 


4.805 


1,229 


1.723 


7,757 


4.259 


1 94 


3.987 


1.245 


2.028 


7,260 


1.930 


2.54 


4.550 


1,280 


2,300 


8.130 


1.330 


2.30-2.40 


4,650 


1,315 
Mil. bu. 


2,200 


6,165 


1.267 


2 25-2.65 

$/bu. 


664 


28 


178 


869 


561 


1.93 


535 


12 


198 


746 


743 


1.37 


555 


25 


23T 


811 


663 


1.70 


468 


22 


310 


BOO 


440 


2.27 


625 


15 


250 


790 


267 


2.05-2,15 


500 


15 
MIL bu. 


260 


765 


187 


2,05-2.45 
3/bU. 


333 


169 


22 


523 


325 


1.98 


298 


174 


137 


608 


336 


1.61 


254 


174 


120 


548 


321 


1,81 


166 


180 


79 


425 


196 


2.60 


175 


130 


65 


440 


170 


2.40 


175 


185 
Mii.bu. 


85 


445 


150 


2.30-2 70 
$/bu. 


460 


82 


2 


544 


184 


1.23 


395 


73 


3 


471 


133 


121 


358 


81 


1 


440 


112 


1 56 


194 


100 


1 


294 


. 93 


2.61 


300 


115 


1 


416 


122 


1.48 


300 


120 
Mil. bu, 




421 


116 


1.30-1 70 
$/bu. 





1.053 


740 


1.879 


536 


5.05 





1,179 


757 


2,040 


436 


4.78 





1,174 


802 


2,072 


302 


5.68 





1.058 


527 


1.673 


182 


7.42 





1.100 


610 


1.807 


305 


5.65 





1,155 
MM. tbft. 


625 


1,878 


355 


4.75-6.25 


_, 


10.053 


1.257 


11.310 


947 


16.00 


*_ 


10.833 


1.187 


12.020 


1.725 


15.40 


— 


10.930 


1.873 


12.803 


2.092 


22.65 


— 


10.591 


1,661 


12,262 


1.715 


21.10 





11.600 


1.5O0 


13.100 


950 


21 50 




11,650 
1.000 tone 


1.400 


13.050 


BOO 


21.0-25.0 
9/ Won 


, 


19.090 


6.036 


25.126 


212 


155 





20.387 


7.343 


27,730 


240 


163 





21,293 


6.854 


28.147 


153 


222 





19.798 


5.1 ?9 


24.927 


173 


233 


__ 


21.700 


4.550 


26,250 


250 


172 


— 


22.300 


5,160 


27.450 


300 


145-175 



See footnote si end of table: 
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Table 17.— Supply & Utilization, continued 







Area 










Feed 


Other 












Sat 




Harves- 




Produc- 


Total 


resid- 


lie 


Ex- 


Total 


Ending 


Farm 




Aside 


Pienled 


ted 


Yield 


tion 


supply 


ual 


us* 


port* 


use 


Stock B 


price 




3/ 










4/ 












5/ 






Mil. acre i 




LbJecre 








MM. balal 










Cotton 10/ 


























1985/86 


3.0 


10.7 


10.2 


030 


13.4 


17.0 


— 


0.4 


2.0 


1.4 


9.4 


56.50 


1M6/87 


42 


10.0 


65 


552 


9.7 


19.1 


— 


7.4 


0.7 


14 1 


6.0 


52.40 


1987/aa 


40 


10.4 


10.0 


700 


14. ft 


19.8 


— 


7.0 


0.0 


14 2 


58 


04.30 


1988/69' 





125 


11.9 


019 


16.4 


2V2 


— 


7.0 


0.2 


13,9 


7.1 


09.00 


1989/90" 


10.0 


9.5 


019 


12,2 


19.3 


— 


13 


7.8 


10.1 


3.3 


056 


1990/91* 










10,0 


T9.3 


— 


e.o 


7.5 


15.5 


3.9 


— 



'Map 10. 1990 Supply and Demand Eitimatei 1/ Marketing yea; beginning June 1 lor wheat, bar tap. aVoali. August 1 for cotton A Hce, September 1 for soybean t, 
corn. & sorghum, October 1 for *oymeal 6. eoyoil. 2/ Conversion factors Heclsre (ha.) * 2.471 acres. 1 m*tric ton ■ 2204.622 pound*. 30,7437 bushels o( whsat or 
soybean*, 39 3679 bueheli of corn or *orghum h 45.9290 bushel* of barley. 68.8944 buihelsof oats, 22 04fl cwrt of nee. and 4 59 480-pou n d balei of cotton. 3/ hncludea 
diversion. PIK. acreage reduction, 50-92. & 0-92 ptogram* . 4/ Include* imperil. 5/ Mar kst average pricel do not Include an allowance lor Joan* outstanding 6. Government 
purchaeti. 0/ Residual included In domestic use. 7/ Average o! crude soybean oil. Decalur, S/tncludei 190 million poundiln Imperii lor 1967/60. 140 million in 1069/39. 
15 million in 1989/90, and 50 million In 1990/91, 9/ Average of 44p*rC*n1. Decatur. 10/ Upland & extra long ttaple. Stocks estimate I based on Ceneui Bureau data, 
resulting in an unaccounted difference between lupply & use eelimalei 6. change • in ending etocke. — - not available or not applicable* 

information contact' Commodity Economici Division. Crop* Branch (202) 786-1640 



Table 18.— Food Grains 



Wh of ovale prices 
Wheat, No. 1 HRW, 
Kan*aeCiiy(S/bu.)2/ 
Wheal. DNS. 
Minneapolis f$/bu.) 2/ 
Ales. S.W, La. I*/cwti3/ 

Wheat 



Marketing year 1/ 



1989 



1990 



1985/86 



3.26 



1986/67 



2 72 



1987/88 



2.90 



1988/89 



4.17 



Mar 



432 



Nov 



4.36 



Dec 



4.39 



Jan 



4.30 



Feb 



4.14 



Mar 



4,04 



Export* (mil. bu.) 
MiNgrir ' 



I grind (miE. bu.) 
Wheat flour production {mil. cwt) 
fttce 
Exports [mil. cwt, rough equiv.) 



Wheat 

Stock i. beginning (mil. bu J 
Domestic use 

Food (mil. bu J 
■ Seed.feed6.re*klual(mlt,bu.)4/ 
Exports (mil. bu.) 



3 25 

10.11 


2.62 
10.25 


2 92 
19.26 


4.25 
14.86 


4.46 
13 80 


NO 
15.00 


NQ 
14.65 




NQ 
15 40 


NQ 
1G.65 


NO 
15.40 


915 
703 
314 


1.0O4 
755 

335 


1.592 

753 
336 


1.424 
776 
346 


149 
01 
27 


70 
09 
30 


85 

63 
28 




83 
03 

28 


91 
04 
28 


29.3 


68,7 


84 2 


72.2 


85.0 


66 


6.2 


9.0 




7.0 


6.3 


— 




Marketing year 1/ 






1988 




1989 






1990 


1980/67 


1987/88 1988/89 


Jun-AuO 


Sept- Nov 


Dec-Feb 


Mar -May 


June- Aug 


Sept -Nov 


Dec^Feb 


1.905 


1.821 


1.261 


1,260 8 


2.253.6 


1.715.9 


1.227,7 




701,0 


1.917.2 


1.423,7 


712 
485 
999 


721 

365 
1,598 


735 

240 

1.418 


183.3 
283.2 

361.0 


197.3 

17.0 

329.0 


178,3 

-46,9 
360,5 


170.0 
-13.8 
368.0 




192.7 
263 5 

369.9 


190 

-25.7 
328 


178 
25.2 

280.0 



V SeginnlnO Jun* 1 lor wheat & August 1 for rice. 2/ Ordinary Protein. 3/ Long grain, milled basis. 4f Residual Includes reed use. — - not available. NQ * no quote. 
I n formal ion contacta: Ed AJIen & Janet Livezey (202) 766-1640. 



Table 19.-Cotton. 



Marketing year 1/ 



1989 



1990 



1985/80 


1966787 


1987/88 


1988/89 


Mar 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


eo.o 


532 


03.1 


57.7 


57.0 


683 


63 


62.2 


05,0 


68.1 


46.9 
04 8 


62.0 
01.8 


72.7 
70,3 


06.4 
00.2 


66.0 
70.0 


82,1 
82.1 


773 
70.3 


74.9 

74.3 


70,9 
770 


79,2 

80 2 


0,399 
1.909 
4102 


7.452 
0,064 
9.346 


7.017 

0,582 
5.020 


7.782 

0.146 
5.771 


722 
029 

13.635 


702 

520 

9.246 


551 
083 

12.700 


724 

675 

12.099 


663 
797 

11.034 


730 
9.905 



U.S. price. SLM, 

1-1/10 in, (Ct» Jib,) 2/ 
Northern Europe price* 

Index (ct*./1b.) 3/ 

U.S. M 1-3V32ln.(ctBJlb.)47 

U.S. mill consumpt. (1.000 baJet) 

Exporte (1.000 bale*} 

Stock*, beginning (1.000 bales) 

1/ Beginning August 1. 2/ Average spot market. 3/ Liverpool Outlook (A) index; average of five lowest priced of 11 selected growths. 47 Memphis territory 
growth*. — ■ not available. 

Information contact: Scott Sanford (202) 760-1840. 



June 1990 



Table 20,— Feed Grains 



Wholesale prices 

Corn. no. 2 yellow, 30 day, 

Chicago l$/bu.) 

Sorghum, no, 2 yellow, 

Kansas City (S/cwti 

Barfey. feed, 

Duluth(*/bu.)2/ 

Barley, melting, 

Minneapolis ($/bu.) 
Export* 3/ 

Com {mil. bu ) 

feed grain « (mil. metric tons) 4/ 



Corn 
Stock*, beginning (mil, bu,) 
Domestic use 

Feed (mil, bu.) 

Food, seed, Ind. (mil. bu.) 
Export* (mil. bu,) 
Total usefmit. bu.) 

1/ September 1 tor corn & sorghum: June 1 for oats & 
products* At Aggregated date for com, sorghum, oats 

Information contact: James Cole (202) 765-1640, 
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Marketing year 1/ 






1989 






1990 




1985/86 


1986/67 


1987/86 


19BS/89 


Mar 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


2,35 


1 64 


2.14 


2.68 


276 


2.37 


2.34 


2.36 


2.41 


2,50 


3,72 


2.73 


3.40 


4f17 


4.32 


4.00 


3.96 


4.00 


3.84 


3.^6 


1,53 


1.44 


1.78 


2.31 


2,49 


2.15 


2.23 


2.28 


2.20 


2,26 


2.24 


1 89 


2.04 


4.11 


433 


3 : 18 


3.19 


3.20 


3.02 


263 


1.241 
36,6 


1.504 
46.3 


1.723 
52,3 


2.036 
61,3 


192 
60 


294 
8.2 


256 
7.3 


239 
7.0 


155 
4.8 


202 
5.8 




Marketing year 1/ 




1988 




1989 




1990 


1985/86 


1986/87 


1967/B8 


1966/89 


Sept- Nov 


Dec -Feb 


Mar-May 


June -Aug 


Sept-Nov 


Dec-Feb 


1.646 


4,040 


4,882 


4.259 


4.259 


7.072 


5.204 


3.419 


1.930 


7.079 


4,095 
1,160 
1.241 
6,496 


4,714 
1,192 

1.504 
7.410 


4,805 
1.229 
1.723 

7.757 


3.979 

1.245 
2,036 
7.260 


1.334 
294 
462 

2.109 


1.082 
284 
508 

1,869 


64* 

337 

600 

1,787 


690 
330 

470 
1,490 


1.497 
300 
582 

2.379 


1.231 
300 
692 

2,223 



barley. 2/ Beginning March 1987 reporting point changed from MrnneapoJi* to Duluth, 3/ Include* 
&baHey. P« preliminary. — not avai lab to, 



Table 21, -Fats & Oils 



Soybeans 

Whoiesate price, no, 1 yellow, 
Chicago ($fcu.) 
Crushing* (mil. bu>) 
Exports [mm bu) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. bu.) 

Soybean oil 

Wholesale price, crude, 
Decatur (cte./tb.) 
Production (mil \b) 
Domestic dlsap. {mil. lb,} 
Export* (mil. lb.) 
Stocks, beginning (mil. lb.) 

Soybean meal 

Wholesale price, 44<K> protein. 
Decatur (Srton) 
Production (1.000 ton) 
Domestic dieap. (1 .000 ton) 
Exporte (1.000 ton) 
Stocks, beginning (1 ,000 ton) 

Margarine, wholesale price, 
Chicago, White (ct*,/lb,> 51 .2 40,3 40 3 52.3 54.0 

■ Beglnnrng September 1 for eoybeens; October 1 for eoymeal & oil; calendar year tor mergerine. 

Inlormatlon contacts: Roger Hoekin (202) 766-1640, Tom Bickerton (202) 766-1624. 





Marketing year " 








1989 






1990 


1965/86 


1966/67 


1967/88 


1988/89 


Feb 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


5,20 

1.052.6 

740.7 

3160 


5.03 

1,178.6 

756,9 

636 4 


6.67 

1.174.5 
801.6 
4364 


7.41 

1.057.7 

530.6 

302.5 


7.45 
85.8 
56,8 

131.9 


5.61 
948 
74.2 
24.5 


5,76 

104 1 

76.7 

96.3 


5,74 

105.4 
65.8 

106.5 


5.60 

107.2 

77.4 

B9.7 


5.66 

91.8 
75.0 
936 


18,02 

11.617,3 

10.045,9 

1,257.3 

632.5 


15,36 

12.783,1 

10.620.2 

1.184.5 

946,6 


22.67 

12.974.5 

10.734.1 

1.673,2 

1,725.0 


21.09 

11,737,0 

10.455.6 

1.656,2 

2.092.2 


21 2 

952.3 

687.2 

658 

2,703.2 


19.0 

1.057.3 

1,134.2 

123 9 

1,715.4 


18.7 
1.145.7 
1,045.4 

82.5 
1,514.6 


18.1 

1,161.2 

975.2 

113,4 

1.532.4 


19.3 

1.187.4 

1.036.9 

95 4 

1.604.9 


19.3 

1.021.7 

900.1 

136.2 

1.717.5 


154.68 
24,951.3 
19.117.2 

6.009.3 
366.9 


162.61 

27.768.6 

20.367.4 

7,343.0 

211.7 


221.90 
26.060.2 
21.275.9 

6,671.0 
240.2 


233,46 
24.942.7 

19.792.5 

5.130 8 

153.5 


234.10 

2,036.3 

1.570.8 

512.1 

442.3 


191.60 

2,246.2 

1.933.5 

265.0 

172.9 


183.40 
2.492.5 
2.147.4 

371.4 
220.5 


179,4 
2.519.6 

1.820.6 
565.1 
194.3 


172.30 

2,546.6 

2.052.4 

570,4 

328.2 


161.90 
2,170.9 

1.602.8- 
560.1 
254.0 



51.7 



52.1 



52.4 



52.6 



53.6 
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Find ley 




Payment rates 




Base 


Program 






Deficiency 


Paid 


PIK 


Partici- 




Target 


Loan 




loan 




land 




acre* 1/ 


2/ 


pation 




price 


rale 




rate 

$/bu. 




divert! on 


Percent 






rale 3/ 




MIL. 




Percent 
















4/ 


acre* 




ofbasa 


Wheal 






















1984/85 


4,38 


3.30 




— 


1.00 


2.70 


65 


94.0 


20/10/10-20 


60/60/20 


1985/86 


4.38 


3.30 




— 


1.08 


2,70 


— 


94.0 


20/10/0 


73 


1 986/87 5/ 


4.38 


3.00 




2.40 


1.96 


2.00 


1,10 


91.6 


22,5/2 5/5- 10 


85/95/21 


1987/88 


4.38 


2,85 




2.28 


1.81 


— 


— 


67.6 


27.570/0 


66 


S'BfrSQ 


423 


2,76 




2.21 


0,69 





— 


84.6 


27.5/0/0 


86 


1969/90 


4.10 


2.58 




2 06 


7/ .32 


— 


— 


82,3 


10/0/0 


76 


1990/91 


4.00 


2.44 




1.95 
S/CW1 






_ 


_ 


•6/0/0 




Rice 






















1984/85 


11,90 


6,00 




— 


3.76 


— 


_ 


4,1 


25/0/0 


85 


1985/86 


11.90 


6.00 


6/ 


3.16 


3.90 


3.50 


— 


4.2 


20/15/0 


90 


1986/87 5/ 


11.90 


7.20 


6/ 


3.62 


4,70 


— 


_- 


4.2 


35/0/0 


94 


1967/80 


11.66 


e.64 


6/ 


6.77 


4,62 





-— 


4.1 


35/0/0 


96 


1986/89 


11.15 


6.63 


6/ 


6,30 


4.31 





— 


4.1 


25/0/0 


,94 


1989/90 


10.60 


6.50 


6/ 


6.60 


3.60 





— 


4 1 


25/0/0 


^95 


1990/91 


10.71 


6.50 




$/bif 










20/0/0 


95 


Corn 






















1984/85 


3.03 


2.55 




— 


0.43 





_ 


80.6 


10/0/0 


64 


1985/86 


3 03 


2.55 







0.46 





— 


84.2 


10/0/0 


69 


1966/67 5/ 


3.03 


2.40 




1.92 


U1 


— 





81.7 


17.572.5/0 


66 


1987/86 


3.03 


2.23 




1.62 


1.09 


2.00 





81.5 


20/1 5/0 


90 


19S8/89 


2.93 


2.21 




1.77 


7/ .38 


1.75 





62.9 


20/10/0; 0/92 


67 


1969/90 


2,84 


206 




1.65 


If .64 


. — . 





82.7 


10/0/0; 0/92 


61 


1990/91 


2.75 


1.96 




1.57 
$/bu. 










10/0/0; 0/92 




Sorghum 
1984/35 






















2.68 


2.42 




' — - 


0.46 


_ 


. 


16.4 


6/ (same) 


42 


1985/66 


2.68 


2 42 




— 


0.46 





— ' 


19.3 
19.0 


— 


55 


1986/87 5/ 


2.88 


2,28 




1.82 


1,06 


0.65 


— 


— 


75 


1987/66 


2,68 


2.17 




1.74 


1.14 


1.90 





17.4 


— 


84 


1988/69 


2.76 


2.10 




1.66 


0.48 


1.65 





16.6 


— 


62 


1989/90 


2.70 


1 96 




1,57 


7/ .70 


™ 


J — 


16 2 





79 


1990/91 


2.61 


1.66 




1.49 
$/bu. 














Bar fey 
1984/65 






















2.60 


2.08 




— 


0.26 


— 





11.8 


6/ (same) 


44 


1965/66 


2.60 


2.08 







0.52 


— 


, — _ 


13.3 


— 


57 


1986/87 5/ 


2,60 


1.95 




1,56 


0.99 


0.57 


— 


12.4 


— 


72 


1987/68 


2.60 


1.66 




1.49 


0.79 


1.60 


— 


12.5 


— 


64 


1988/69 


2.51 


1,80 




1,44 


0.00 


1.40 


— 


12,5 


__ 


79 


1989/90 


2 43 


1,66 




1.34 


7/ .23 





— _ 


12,4 


— 


69 


1990/91 


2 36 


1,60 




1,28 
S/bu. 














Oatfl 






















1984/65 


1 60 


1,31 




— 





— 


— 


9.8 


8/ (same) 


14 


1965/66 


1,60 


1.31 







0,29 


— 


— 


9.4 


— 


14 


1986/67 5/ 


1.60 


1.23 




0.99 


0,39 


0.36 


— 


9.2 


— 


37 


1987/88 


t,60 


1,17 




0.94 


0.20 


0.80 


™ 


6.4 


— 


45 


1986/89 


1,55 


1.13 




0.90 


11/ 0,00 


— 


— 


7.9 


5/0/0: 0/92 


30 


1989/90 


1,50 


1.06 




0.65 


0,00 


— 


M _ 


7.6 


5/0/0; 0/92 


23 


1990/91 


1.45 


1*01 




0.81 
$A>u. 


_ 


~ 






5/0/0; 0/92 




Soybeans 9/ 
1964/85 

























502 




™ 


-r 


_— . 


— 


■ — - 


— 





1985/66 


— 


5.02 




— 


— 


— 


— 








— — 


1986/87 5/ 


™ 


4.77 







— 


— 


— — 


— 


— 


— 


1967/86 





477 




— 


— 


— ^ 


. m. 


— 


— 


— 


1966/69 


_ — 


4.77 




™ 


— 


. 


— 


™ 


— 


— — 


1969/90 


— 


4.53 




— 


— 


_— 


■ -r 


™ 


10/ 10/25 


— — 








Gl*J 














Upland cotlon 






















1934/65 


81.0 


55.00 




™ 


16.60 


. _ 


■ -r 


15,6 


25/0/0 


70 


1985/66 


61.0 


57.30 




_ 


23.70 


30.00 


_ 


16.9 


20H0/0 


82/0/0 


1966/67 6/ 


61.0 


55,00 


11/ 4- 


26 00 


— 


— 


15.5 


25/0/0 


93 


1967/66 


79.4 


52 25 


12/ 


— 


17.3 


— 


— 


14.6 


25/0/0 


93 


1988/89 


75.9 


6160 


12/ 





19.4 


— 


— 


14.5 


12 5/0/0 


89 


10G9/9O 


73.4 


60.00 


12/ 





iai 





— 


14.6 


25/0/0 


89 


1990^91 


72.9 


60.27 


12/ 










~ 


— 


1 2.5/0/0 


— « 



1/ Includes planted area plua acres considered planied (ARP, PLD, 0-92 ale), Nel ol CRP. 2/ Percentage of bote acres that farmer* participating in Acreage 
Reduction Programs/Paid Land Diver*ion/PIK were required to devote lo conserving urns lo receive program benefit*. 3/ Percentage of base acre* enrol led In 
Acreage Reduction Prog ra me/Pa id Land DivereJon/PJK, 4/ Percent of program yield, except 1986/87 wheat, which L* dollar* per bushel. 1984 PIK rates apply only 
to the 10-20 portion. 5/Rate* tor payment* received in cash were reduced by 4.3 percent in 1986/87 due lo Qramro-Rudman-HoUIng*. 6/ Annual averaoe worJd 
market Price. 7/ Guaranteed to termer* tioned up for 0/92. 8^ The sorghum, oat*. & barley program* were th# tarn* a* lor corn in each year except 1988-90. 
when the oal* ARP w*i kmar than lor the other feed grain*, 9/ Thafe ar* no target prices, acreage programs, or payment r*lt* lor soybean*. 10/ Soybean program 
dala refers to percent of program crop base permitted lo shift Inio baan* without toss Of base. 11/ Loan repaymani rai#. 12/ Loan* may be repaid at the Lower of 
the loan rate or world market price*. 'On September 13. the Secretary announced thai participating farmer* have tha option of planting up to 105 percent of their 
wheat base to boost 1990 supplier For every acre planted in exceed 95 percent of base, the scraaoe ueed locompulffdefic^ncy paymenl* will be cut by 1 acre. 
— - - not available. 

Information contact: Jajne* Cole (202) 786-1840. 
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Table 23-— Fruit 



Citrus 1/ 
Production (1,000 ton) 
Per capita consumpt. (IbeJ 2/ 

Noncitrus 3/ 
Production (i h 000 tons) 
Per capita consumpt. (lbs,) 2/ 



F.o.b\ shipping point prices 
Apples (Vcarton) 4/ 
Psars (S/bOK) 5/ 

Grower prices 
Oranges (S/boxje/ 
Grapefruit ($/box) 6/ 

Stocks, ending 
Fresh apples {mil. lb a.) 
Fresh psars (mil. lbs.) 
Frozen fruits {mil. lbs.) 
Frozen orange 
juice (mil, lbs.) 



1961 



1 H 140.0 



1982 



946.9 



1963 



1964 



1985 



1986 



1967 



806 4 



603 1 



667.7 



749.6 



926.6 



1988 



1.041.5 



1989 P 



15.105 
104 4 


12,139 
100.3 


13.682 
120.0 


10.832 
102.8 


10.525 
109.1 


11,058 

117,3 


11.994 

112.8 


12.761 
113.6 


13,200 


13.332 
88.0 


14,659 
89.2 


14,154 
887 


14.291 
939 

1969 


14,189 
91.8 


13,918 
96.4 


16 4 011 
101,5 


15,672 
97,7 

1990 


16.090 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Fsb 


Mar 


9,55 


11.31 


10.49 


8.31 
11.10 


— 


9.00 
11.75 


8.63 
12.00 


11.00 
13.65 


11.00 
14.00 


5 04 
462 


3.91 
5.63 


5.62 
6.10 


6.22 

8.18 


6 47 
5.54 


5.63 
5.16 


4.70 
4.62 


4.93 

4.68 


5.33 
6 23 


174.9 

11.0 

722.5 


8.0 

157.9 
850.3 


2.522.0 

446.2 
663.9 


4.501.9 
436.9 
955 1 


3,845.8 
368.8 

909.3 


3,220.8 
272.8 

805.2 


2 H 571.7 
200.2 
727.9 


2.024 6 
153.0 
661.7 


1.398.3 
104.6 
614,4 



1.066 9 



1M9B9 Indicated 1938/89 season. 2/ Per caprta consumption for total U.S. population, including 
weight equivalent 3/ Calendar year 4V Red delicious. Washington H extra fancy, carton tray pack, 
135 b. e/U,S. equivalent on~tree returns, p ■ prsiimmary. — - not available. 

Information contact: wyritace Napper (202) 766-1665. 



military consumption of both fresh and processed fruit In fresh 
125's. 5/ O'Anjou. Washington, standard box wrapped, U.S. no. 1, 



Table 24.— Vegetables 



Production 

Total vegetable* (1 ,000 cwt) 
Freeh (1,000 cwt) 1/3/ 
Processed Hons) 2/3/ 
Mue 1 rooms JJ1,DQQ lbs,) 
Potato*! {1.000 cwt) 
Sweeipotatoes (1.000 cwt) 
Dry edible beans (1 ,000 cwt) 



Shipments 
Fresh 0.000 cwt) H 
Potatoes (IhOOO cwt) 
SweetpoLalofli (1,000 cwt) 



Calendar y$ar 


1980 


1981 


1*62 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1986 


1987 


1968 


1869 


395.225 

179.416 

10,760.440 

469,576 

303,605 

10,053 

26,729 


392.343 

183.4*6 

10 4 444 T 330 

617,146 

340.623 

12,799 

32 H 751 


430.795 

193.452 

11 H 8fl7J70 

490.826 

365,131 

14,833 

25 4 S63 


403,320 

165,561 

10,667,960 

£81.531 

333.726 

12,083 

15.520 

1989 


4S7,394 

202,608 

12.739r2SQ 

595,681 

362,039 

12,902 

21.070 


453.771 

204.146 

12.481.240 

587.956 

408,609 

14.573 

22,175 


461.329 

215,969 

12,266.020 

614,393 

361,743 

12.368 

22,666 


466.470 

230,913 

12 H 677.S60 

631.619 

369.320 

11,611 

26.031 


477.729 

237.976 

11.987.560 

667.367 

356.436 

10.945 

16,253 

1990 


543,748 

240.421 

15.166.340 

370.344 
11.499 
24.333 








June 


July 


Aug 


Sept 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


31,223 

9,991 
20 


21,599 

8.466 

19 


21,914 

tO.678 

167 


15,030 

9.005 

288 


16.005 

9.612 

333 


21.068 

12.639 

789 


17.467 

10.369 

451 


21, 552 

13.096 

301 


17,748 

10.758 

255 


19,860 

12,095 

251 



1/ tncludei fresh production oFaiparagui 4 broccoli. carrols. caulillower. celery. awee! conv lettuce, honeydswi, onions. 6 lomatoe*. 2/ include* processing production of map 
bean*, oweet corn, green pesi, tomaloei. cucumber ■ (for pickle*) 4 atparagus. broccoli, carrot*. 61 cauliflower. 3V Aeparagu*& cucumber estimates ware not available for 1982 
& 1883. 47 Inclucei map bean*, broccoli, cabbage, cerrote. cauliflower, celery, sweet coin, cucumben. eggplant, lettuce* onion i. bell peppers, aqua ih, lomatoea. cantaJouPe*, 
honeydewsn & watermelon*, — -not available. 

In format ton contact*: Shannon Hamm or Cathy Greene (202) 768-1 884. 



Table 25.— Other Commodities 



Sugar 

Production U 
Deliver iea 1/ 
StocKBn ending 1/ 
Coffee 

Composite preen price 
N.YUcte./lb.) 
Import*, green bean 
equiv. (mil. Iba.) 2/ 



Tobacco 
Prlcee al auctions 3/ 
Flue-cured ($/lb r ) 
Surl*y($/lb,i 
Domestic consumption At 
Cigarettes (bil.) 
Large ctgare (mil.) 

1/ 1 b 000 short ton*, raw value. Quarterly da la ehown at end of each quarter. 2/ Net Import* Of green & proceesed coffee. 3/ Crop year July-June for flue-cured. 
Oct -Sepl, lor hurley. Al Taxable removal*. — - not available. 

Information contacts: sugar, Peter Buzzaneil (202) 786-1888, coffee. Fred Gray (202)780-1888, tobacco. Vomer Grise (202) 786-1800. 







Annual 










19A9 






1990 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


19S9 


Jan-Mar 


Apr-June 


July-Sept 


Oct-Dec 


Jan -Mar 


5,969 
8,035 
3,126 


6.257 

7786 
3225 


7.309 
8,167 
3 H 195 


7.087 
8.188 
3.132 


6.827 

8.309 
2.933 


1,822 

1902 
3.402 


677 
2.056 
2.351 




617 
2,161 
1.224 


3.709 
2.190 
2.933 


1,671 
1.968 

3.112 


137.46 


185.18 


109.14 


115.59 


95.17 


126.67 


118.01 




72.29 


63.70 


73.22 


2,550 


2.596 
Annual 


2.638 


2.072 
19S8 
Doc 


2.630 


586 


535 


1989 


784 


725 


865 


1986 


1087 


1988 


July 


Aug 


Sept 




Del 


ftov 


Dec 


1.52 
1.60 


159 
1 56 


1.61 
1.61 


1.62 


_ 


— 


1.74 




1.70 


1.58 
1.67 


1.68 


584.0 

3.055 


575.0 
2 H 728 


562.5 
2.531 


39.5 
203.4 


26,8 
166.1 


47.2 
231.0 


444 
2162 




48.2 

211.4 


60.0 
212.5 


34.4 
187.0 
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Table 26.— World Supply & Utilization 


of Major Crops. Livestock. & Products 








1964/85 


1965/86 


1986/87 


1967/88 


1988/89 P 


1989/90 P 


1990/91 F 




Million unite 








Wheat 

Area {hectares) 
Production (metric ton*) 
Export! (metric ton*) 1/ 
Consumption (metric tons) 2/ 
Ending rtocka (metric tone) 3/ 


231.2 
511.9 
107.0 
493.0 
164.0 


?29.6 
600 1 
85.0 
496.2 
166.3 


228.2 

530.8 

90.7 

522.5 

178.4 


219.9 

601.6 
105,0 
530.6 
147,5 


21&.0 

500. tf< 

96.9 

531V2^ 

117,0 


225.7 

535.2 

97.4 

538.3 

113.9 


568.2 

101.0 
5534 
128.7 


Coarse grains 
Ares (hectares) 
Production (metric tona) 
Exports (metric tona) 1/ 
Consumption (metric ton*) 2/ 
Ending Mocks (metric tons) 3/ 


334.0 
815,8 
100.4 
782.6 
1430 


341.3 

842.7 

83.2 

778.4 
208.2 


337.3 
833.7 

63.7 
807.9 
234.0 


323.6 

792.1 

83.2 

812.9 

213.2 


325,5 
728,5 
94.6 
797.0 
144.8 


3237 

798.5 

99,6 

8284 

115.0 


819.9 

95.1 

827.7 

107.2 


Rice, milled 
Ares (hectares) 
Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tone) 4/ 
Consumption (metric ton a) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tone) 3/ 


144,1 
318.8 

11 4 
310.6 

54 


144.6 
318 8 

12.8 
319.5 

64.9 


145.1 

316.3 

12.9 

3228 

50.8 


141.4 

313.7 

11.9 

3197 

44.9 


145.5 

330,2 
15 2 

328,1 
46.9 


145.6 

340,8 
13.0 

334,5 
53.3 


340,1 
13.3 

340.0 
534 


Total grain* 
Area (hectare*) 
Production (metric ton a) 
Exports (metric tone) V 
Consumption (metric tone) 2/ 
Ending stocks (metric tona) 3/ 


709 

1,646.5 
218,8 

1,586.2 
362,8 


715,5 
1.661.6 

180.8 
1,504.1 

431.4 


710.8 
1.662.8 

187.3 
1.653.2 

461.2 


664.9 
1,607,4 

200.1 
1.663.2 

405.6 


669.0 
1,559.5 

206.6 
1.656,3 

308.7 


695.0 
1.874.5 

209,9 

1 p 701,2 

282.2 


1728.2 

209.4 

1721.1 

2B9.3 


Oilseeds 

Cruah (metric tons) 
Production (metric tona) 
Exports (metric tons) 
Ending stocks (metric tons) 


1507 

191.1 

33,1 

21.1 


155.1 

196,2 

34.5 

28,8 


161.4 

194.4 

37.7 

23 5 


1677 

209.5 

39.5 

23.9 


165.5 
2027 

31.9 
22.1 


172,0 

212.6 

34,9 

22.9 


222.0 


Meal a 
Production (metric tona) 
Export* (metric tons) 


101.8 
32.3 


105,0 
34.4 


110.5 
36 T 7 


115.1 
36.3 


112.9 

38.4 


117,1 

38.6 




Oils 

Production (metric tons) 
Exports (metric tons) 


462 
15.6 


49,4 
16.4 


50.3 
189 


53.1 
177 


53.6 

18,3 


662 
19.2 




Cotton 

Area (hectares) 
Production (bale a) 
Exports (bales) 
Consumption (bales) 
Ending stocks (bales) 


33,9 
88 2 
202 
70.0 
424 


31.9 
79,6 
20.2 
75.8 
47,2 


29.9 
70.4 
260 
82 5 
352 


31.1 
81.2 
23,1 
84.1 
32.5 


34.0 
84 8 
258 
85,4 

31,0 


32.9 
79.9 
24.8 
86.1 
24.8 


88.0 
25.0 
87,0 
25.5 




1964 


1965 


19S6 


1987 


1988 


1989 P 


1990 F 



Red meet 

Production (metric tona) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exporta (metric tons) 1/ 

Poultry 

Production (metric tons) 
Consumption (metric tone) 
Exports (metric ions) 1/ 

Dairy 
Milk production (metric tone) 



998 

97.8 
6.0 



252 

25.0 
1.3 



413.0 



103,7 

101,6 

6.4 



26.2 
25,8 

1.2 



413,4 



106.7 

105.4 
6.7 



27.4 

27,0 

1.3 



419.0 



109 7 

107.9 

6.7 



29.3 
26.7 

1.5 



427.1 



113.3 
111.5 

6.9 



30,2 
29.8 

17 



429.8 



114.6 

113.0 

8.9 



31.3 

30.9 

1.7 



431.3 



114.1 

112.2 

72 



327 

32.1 

1.8 



437.0 



1/ Excludea Tntra-EC trade. 2/ Where stocks data not availably (excluding USSR), consumption includes stock changes. 3/ Stocks data are based on 
differing marketing years & do not represent levels at a given date. Data not available for all countries; includes estimated change in USSR grain stocks but 
not absolute level. 4/ Calendar year data. 1985datacorrespond with 1984/85. etc. P = preliminary. F = forecast. 

Information contacts: Crops. Frederic Surfa (202) 786-1824: red meat & poultry, Linda Batley (202) 786-1286: dairy, Sara Short (202) 786-1769, 
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Table 27-— Prices of Principal U.S. Agricultural Trade Products 



Export commodities 
Wheat, f.o.b> vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Com, f.o.b. vessel, Gulf ports ($/bu.) 
Qrafn sorghum. f.o,b. vessel. 

Gulf port* (Vbuj 
Soybeans, f.o.b, vessel* Gulf ports ($A)u.) 
Soybean oil, Decatur (ctsJlb.) 
Soybean met I, Decatur (Won) 

Cotton, 8-market avg. spot (cls./lb.) 
TobaOOO. avg h price at auction (cts./ib.) 
Rice. f r o.b. mill. Houston ($/cwt) 
Inedible taliow, Chicago (cts./lb.) 

Import commodities 
Coffee. NY. spot ($flb.) 
Rubber. N.Y< spot (cteJlb.) 
Cocoa beans. N.Y. (S/lbJ 

Information contact: Mary Teymourlan (202) 780-1824. 





Annual 








1989 






1990 




1W7 


1948 


1989 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


3,11 

1.95 


3.97 
273 


4.65 
2.65 


4.88 
3.03 


4.50 
273 


4.57 

279 


4.62 

2,79 


4.59 
2.70 


4.41 
2.71 


4.28 
2.80 


1.88 

5.55 

15.85 

175.57 


2.52 

7.81 

23.52 

234.75 


2.70 
7.06 « 
2021 
210.59 


2.83 

8.05 
22.02 

23570 


2.60 

5.95 

1873 

191.93 


2.64 

6.18 

19.51 

183.76 


2,65 
6.22 

19.10 
179.82 


2.60 

6.07 

19.55 

171.66 


259 

6,05 

20.54 

161.80 


2.64 

6.16 

22.92 

164.34 


54.35 

137,41 

13.15 

1379 


57.25 

153 61 

19.90 

10.64 


63.78 

151.66 

15.68 

14.7t 


57.60 
141,11 

15.00 
14,86 


69.70 

162 96 

10,50 

15.25 


68.28 

160.89 
16.00 
14.75 


63.56 

161.23 
15.67 
14.25 


6221 

160.77 
15.50 

14.87 


B5.03 

160.54 

15.69 

14.50 


68.06 

160.54 

16.25 

14.47 


1.09 
50.65 

0.87 


1.21 

59.20 
0fi9 


1.04 

50.65 

0.65 


1.28 

56.69 

0.64 


071 

46.08 

0.46 


0.72 

45.64 
0.44 


0.70 

44.82 

0.42 


72 

4472 
0.44 


076 
4575 

0.45 


0,85 

45 91 

0.50 



Table 28.— Indexes of Real Trade-Weighted Dollar Exchange Rates 1 









1989 










1990 




July 


A^o 


SeptP 


OctP 

1985 


NovP 
-100 


DecP 


JanP 


FebP 


MarP 


AprP 


72.0 


72.6 


73.9. 


71 7 


71.0 


69.4 


67,8 


87.3 


688 


67,9 


79.5 
86.8 


60.9 
85 8 


ai.5 

85.3 


79,9 
83.3 


79.9 
32.4 


78,8 
84.0 


78.4 
79,9 


78,1 

30.1 


79.4 
80.5 


79,1 
80.2 


93.2 
862 


92.3 

64.3 


92.4 
83,6 


917 
61.6 


90.7 

80,4 


89.9 
84.6 


89.0 
79*6 


88.5 

80,5 


69.4 

80.5 


89.2 

80.2 


72.2 

105.1 


72 9 

97.0 


73,8 
92.4 


72.0 
69.5 


71.6 
65.3 


70.3 

106.5 


69.7 
827 


69.4 
62.8 


71.0 
75.6 


70.0 
63.2 


72.3 
994 


74.0 
947 


74.8 

92.5 


73,3 
69.0 


73.7 
86.4 


73.0 

101.0 


73.1 
84.9 


72.9 

84.7 


747 
65.5 


74.7 
849 


76.3 

83,2 


76 4 
65.6 


77.1 
84.3 


76.1 
81.5 


76.4 
799 


76.0 
79,6 


76.3 
78.2 


76.2 
77.6 


76.0 
76.9 


78.1 
78.0 



Total U.S. trade 2/ 

Agricultural trade 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitor* 
Wheat 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Soybeans 

U.S. markets 

U.S. competitors 3/ 
Cofn 

U.S. markets 

U.S, competitors 3/ 
Cotton 

U.S. markets 

U.S, competitors 

1/ Real Indexes ad just nominal exchange rates for differences In rates of inflation, to avoid the distortion caused by high -inflation countries A 
higher value means the dollar has appreciated. See the October 1988 issue of Agricultural Outlook for a discussion of the calculations and the 
weights usod. 2/ Federal Reserve Board index of trade-weighted value of the U,S, dollar against 10 major currencies. Weights are based on 
relative importance In world financial markets, 3/ Substantial devaluations of the Argentine australe A Brazilian cruzado resulted m a sharp 
increase in the December. 1989, 4 subsequent values of these indices. Pa preliminary. 

Information contact: "Rm Baxter, David Staillngs (202) 766-1706, 



Table 29.— Trade Balance 



Exports 
Agricultural 
Nonagricurturai 
Total 2/ 
Imports 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Total 3/ 
Trade balance 
Agricultural 
Non agricultural 
Tota" 











Fiscal year V 








Feb 


1983 


1964 


1985 


1836 


1967 
S million 


1966 


1868 F 


1990F 


1990 


34.769 

159.373 
194,142 


38.027 
170,014 
208.041 


31.201 
179.236 
210.437 


28.312 

179.291 
205.603 


27,676 
202,911 
230,767 


35.379 
258.593 
293.972 


39.651 
302,507 
342,158 


38.000 


3,503 
25,638 

29,341 


16,373 
230.527 

246,900 


16,916 
297.736 
316,652 


19.740 
313.722 
333.462 


20.884 
342,846 

363.730 


20,650 
367,374 
388.024 


21,014 
409.136 
430.152 


21,479 
441.072 
482,551 


21.000 


1.901 

34,784 
36.775 


18.396 
-71,154 
-52,758 


19,111 
-127,722 

-108,611 


11.461 
-134,466 
-123,025 


5.428 
-163,555 
-158,127 


7.226 

-164,463 
-157.237 


14.365 
-150.545 
-136.180 


16.172 
-138,565 
-120.393 


17,000 


1.512 
-6.946 
-7.434 



1/Fiscal years begin October liend September 30. Fiscal year 1989 began Oct, 1. 1966 & ended Sept. 30. 19*9. 2/ Domestic exports including 
Department of Defense shipments <F,A.S. value), 3/ Imports for consumption (customs value). F ■ forecast. —■ not available. 



Information contact; Stephen MacDonaid (202) 786-1822. 
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Table 30.— U.S. Agricultural Exports & Imports 



EXPORTS 

AnimaJs.live(no.) 1/ 

Meats & props., excl. poultry (ml) 

Dairy product! {mt) 

Pot-Wry meais (mt) 

Fats, oils* & greases (mt) 

Hides & rifts incl. torskins 
Cattle hidei, whole (no,) 1/ 
Mink pelts (no.) 1/ 

Grain* & feeds {mt) 
Wheat (mt) 
Wheat flour (mt) 
Rice (mt) 

Feed grains, Incl. products (mt) 
Feeds & fodders (mt) 
Other grain products {mt) 

Fruit©, nuts, and preps, (mt) 
Fruit Juices incl. 
froz, (1,000 hectoliters) 1/ 
Vegetables & preps, (mt) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 
Cotton, excL timers (mt) 
Seeds {mt) 
Sugar, cane or beet {mt) 

Oilseeds & products (ml) 

Oilseeds (mt) 
Soybeans {mt) 

Protein meaffmt) 

Vegetable oils(mt) 
Essential oiis(mt) 
Other 

Total 

IMPORTS 

Animals, live (no.) 1/ 

Meats & preps., excl, pouitry{mt) 

Beef & veal {mt) 

Pork(mt) 

Dairy products (mO 
Poultry & products t/ 
Fats, oils. & greases {mt) 
Hides & skins. Incl, fursfclns 1/ 
Wool, unmanufactured (mt) 

Grains & feeds (mt) 
Fruits, nuts. & preps., 

excl. juices (mt) 

Bananas & plantains {mt) 
Fruit juices (1 ,000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Vegetables & preps, (ml) 

Tobacco, unmanufactured (mt) 

Cotton, unmanufactured (mt) 

Seedi(mt) 

Nursery stock & cut flowers 1/ 

Sugar, cane or beet (mt) 

Oilseeds & products (mt) 
Oilseeds (mt) 
Protein meal (mt) 
Vegetable orts(mt) 

Beverages excl. fruit 
Juices (1.000 hectoliters) 1/ 

Coffee, tea. cocoa, spices 
Coffee, incl. products (mt) 
Cocoa beans & products (mt) 

Rubber & silted gums (mt) 
Other 

Total 



148.473 147,569 



145,500 



12,979 



35,379 



39,651 



38.000 



21,014 21.479 21,000 





Fiscal year* 


Fsb 




Fiscal year* 


Feb 


1968 


1969 


1990F 


1990 


1988 


1989 


1990 F 


1990 






1,000 units 






$ million 




430 


758 


~6 


54 


452 


475 




19 


631 


869 


66 


1.797 


2.355 


— 


197 


388 


594 


— 


11 


536 


476 


600 


31 


390 


466 


500 


53 


424 


514 


_ 


58 


1.302 


1.377 


3/1.400 


84 


545 


531 


— 


32 


— 


— 


— 


_ 


1.837 


1.713 


- 


144 


20.817 


28.260 


— 


1.931 


1.458 


1.360 





105 


2,455 


3.073 


— 


688 


86 


91 


— 


16 


108,944 


114.978 


_ 


9,060 


12.569 


18.837 


4/15,600 


1.278 


40.517 


37.702 


33.000 


2.388 


4.469 


6.008 


5/5,400 


385 


1,236 


1.268 


1.300 


81 


170 


266 


— 


15 


2.173 


3.052 


2,500 


202 


731 


955 


800 


68 


53,117 


61.094 


63.500 


5.549 


5.193 


7.379 


6.700 


634 


11.255 


11,071 


6/11,400 


823 


1,720 


1.648 





136 


910 


1.107 


— 


91 


362 


513 


— 


48 


2,409 


2.555 


— 


208 


2.368 


2,394 


— 


187 


5,497 


4,997 


™_ 


455 


252 


264 


^_ 


29 


1.821 


2,482 


— 


185 


1.280 


1.546 


— 


172 


229 


212 


200 


24 


1.297 


1.274 


1.300 


148 


1.388 


1.441 


1,700 


173 


2.136 


2,039 


2.700 


281 


288 


514 


— 


56 


415 


500 


500 


69 


318 


368 


— 


45 


98 


134 


— 


18 


29.688 


21,090 


— 


2,704 


7.758 


8,824 


5,600 


661 


21.601 


14,775 


— 


2,078 


5.295 


4.400 




482 


21,142 


14,088 


15.600 


2,039 


5.066 


4,079 


3,400 


457 


6.389 


4,818 


4.600 


513 


1.501 


1,317 


900 


113 


1.699 


1,498 


— 


114 


962 


906 




66 


9 


13 


— 


1 


120 


171 


— 


18 


810 


612 


— 


289 


1.495 


1,805 


— 


168 



3,503 



2,238 

1.280 
770 
456 


2.484 

1,092 
668 
371 


685 
370 


281 
90 
82 
25 


729 
2.788 
1,681 
1,001 


740 
2,433 
1.527 

778 


700 

1.600 
800 


96 
229 

157 
63 


232 
20 
56 


211 
14 
62 


300 


ir 

1 
6 


881 

97 

19 

247 

292 


834 
130 
14 
240 
319 


800 


64 

10 

1 

14 

21 


3.075 


3.468 


3,200 


234 


668 


1.139 


1,100 


83 


4.797 

3,030 

26.758 


5.036 

3.039 

27.778 


4,915 

3.050 

27.000 


477 
218 

3.180 


2,169 
820 
768 


2.269 
851 

793 


800 


236 
65 

105 


2.51S 

217 

36 

t43 

1,078 


2,953 

169 
13 

158 

1.630 


2,700 

280 

160 


302 

13 

2 

23 

182 


1,593 
611 
9 
153 
419 
372 


1.959 
521 
8 
187 
466 
820 


1.900 
500 

200 


337 
41 

1 
15 
49 
70 


1.772 

208 
253 

1.311 


1.917 
424 

359 
1.133 


1.900 


179 
41 
22 

116 


838 
71 
42 

725 


946 

159 

65 

721 


900 


77 

18 

3 

56 


15.583 


13.967 


— 


895 


2,006 


1.815 


— 


111 


1.841 

1,050 

562 


1.868 

1.084 

564 


1.2O0 
550 


192 

123 

53 


4.274 

2.600 
1,164 


3A96 

2.467 

AAA 

Wo 


2,300 

900 


287 
187 

74 


846 


027 


850 


59 


949 
931 


1,051 
1,097 


1,000 


52 

91 



1.991 



"^^LXS^S'lSEf' 1 *** nd S 6 **' M - R*»l Y« 1M9 ^sn Oct, 1, 1988 & ended Sept r 30. 1989. 1/ Not included In total volume, 2/ Forecasts 



!&^(2?2£I* d it * m *2'-f are based on slightly different groups of commodities . Fiscal 1986 axportsof c 
2/561 000 m. tons- ® 1.347 million dollars 4/ 12.743 miWon. 5/4,636 mMffon.le, includes flour. 6/11 



categories used In the 1989 forecasts were 



available 

Information contact; Stephen MacDonald (202) 786-1622. 
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Table 31.— U.S. Agricultural Exports by Region 



Region * country 





Fiscal year" 




Feb 


1986 


1080 


1990 F 


1090 




S million 




8.053 


7,067 


6.600 


704 


7,536 


6.558 


6.100 


668 


429 


431 


— 


42 


563 


474 


— 


57 


1.315 


018 


-— 


84 


713 


603 


— 


69 


2,103 


1.B47 


__» 


149 


818 


736 


— 


44 


340 


307 


— 


51 


848 


876 


— 


123 


516 


510 


500 


36 


101 


166 


— 


17 


550 


422 


500 


86 


67 


72 


— 


10 


167 


45 


*- 


1 


104 


76 


— 


50 


03 


62 


— 


24 


1,040 


3.290 


3.200 


310 


15,044 


18.685 


10.200 


1,541 


1,004 


2.270 


2.200 


206 


120 


238 


-~- 


28 


735 


701 


000 


43 


334 


265 


— 


47 


464 


482 


500 


38 


805 


1.171 


__ 


61 


107 


213 


— 


5 


354 


243 


— 


4 


276 


600 


400 


42 


613 


1.494 


1,200 


77 


7,274 


8.152 


8,200 


728 


1.022 


074 





110 


245 


216 


— 


16 


345 


344 


400 


27 


4326 


4.623 


4.500 


358 


1,577 


1.504 


1.600 


02 


2,259 


2.453 


2.500 


218 


488 


575 


600 


48 


2,272 


2,281 


2.300 


124 


1,659 


1.798 


1.800 


80 


103 


216 


— 


5 


537 


540 


600 


45 


786 


055 


900 


36 


613 


483 


500 


35 


44 


30 


— 


4 


85 


57 


— 


1 


4.401 


5.442 


5,100 


398 


176 


152 


600 


6 


867 


1.007 


— 


93 


414 


448 


— 


27 


170 


139 


— 


4 


1,726 


2,757 


2,400 


208 


174 


ai 


— 


18 


597 


587 


600 


27 


1,073 


2.187 


2.200 


309 


237 


268 


300 


22 


35,370 


30.651 


38.000 


3.503 


17.905 


18.000 


17.500 


1.810 


14.362 


16.436 


15.600 


1.211 


3.111 


5.215 


4.000 


463 



Change from year* earlier 



WESTERN EUROPE 
European Community (EC-12) 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
France 

Germany, Fed, Rep. 
Italy 

Netherlands 

United Kingdom 

Portugal 

Spain, inel. Canary Wands 

Other Western Europe 
Switzerland 

EASTERN EUROPE 
German Dem. Rep 
Poland 
Yugoslavia 
Romania 

USSR 

ASIA 

West Asia (Mideast) 
Turkey 
Iraq 
Israel 
Saudi Arabia 

South Asia 

Bangladesh 

India 

Pakistan 
China 
Japan 

Southeast Asia 
Indonesia 
Philippines 

Other East Asia 
Taiwan 
Korea. Rep. 
Hong Kong 

AFRICA 
North Africa 
Morocco 
Algeria 

Egypt 

Sub-Sahara 
Nigeria 
Rep, S, Africa 

LATIN AMERICAACARIBBEAN 
Brazil 

Caribbean Islands 
Central America 
Colombia 
Mexico 
Peru 
Venezuela 

CANADA 

OCEANIA 
Totat 

Developed countries 

Less developed countries 

CentraMy planned countries 

-Fiscal years begin Oct 1 A end Sept. 30. Fiscal year 1980 began Oct. 1 . 1988 & ended Sept. 30, 1989. F « forecast. — * not available. 
Note: Adjusted for transshipments through Canada, 

Information contact; Stephen MacDonald (202) 7B8-1822. 



988 


198B 


1990 F 
Percent 


12 


-12 


-7 


11 


-13 


-8 


1 


1 


— 


14 


-16 


— 


4 


-30 


— 


-3 


-16 


_ 


8 


-\2 





23 


-10 


— 


25 


-10 


— 


29 


3 


— 


20 


-1 





32 


-13 


— 


23 


-24 


-25 





8 


— 


165 


-73 


— 


-21 


-26 


— 


-19 


-33 


— 


194 


70 


-3 


33 


17 


-3 


14 


19 


-4 


3 


97 


— 


3d 


a 


12 


37 


-21 


— 


-5 


4 





133 


45 


— 


-3 


98 


— 


281 


-31 


— 


181 


121 


67 


161 


144 


-20 


31 


12 





44 


-5 





61 


-12 


— 


33 





33 


24 


7 


-2 


16 


1 


-6 


33 


9 





12 


18 





27 








30 


8 





-2 


12 


*- 


120 


2 


20 


3 


21 


-10 


21 


-21 





-35 


-31 


— 


74 


-34 


— 


17 


24 


-6 


-58 


-13 





5 


18 


— 


10 


9 


— 


55 


-22 


- — 


42 


60 


-14 


24 


-54 


— 


30 


-2 


-17 


11 


11 





3 


13 





27 


12 


-4 


19 


1 


-3 


25 


14 


-5 


131 


68 


-6 



Feb 
1990 



-1 



93 

55 

-17 
~-1 

-17 

-14 

90 

-16 

-14 
4 

1B7 

74 
-54 

2.840 
9B4 

-23 

3 

5 

-7 

-47 

41 

35 

22 

-45 
-6B 
105 
-47 
12 

25 

-20 
20 

-4 
-37 

28 
-11 

-35 

-48 
-88 
204 
-70 
79 
226 
-13 

-n 

35 
23 

-9 

-44 



1.432 

-71 

90 

14 

1 

15 
-8 

-18 
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Table 32.— Farm Income Statistics 



1. Farm receipt* 

Crop* (incf, net CCC loan*) 

Livestock 

Farm related 1/ 

2. Direct Government Payments 
Cash payments 

Va!u* or PEK commodity* 

3. Tout gross farm Income (4+5**) 2i 

4. Gross cash income p +2) 

5. Nonmoney Income 3/ 

0. Value of inventory change 

7. Cash expensea4/ 

8. Total ex pan aes 

9. Net cs*h income (4-7) 

10. Net farm income (3-8) 
Deflated (1932$) 

11. Qtf-lafm income 

12. Loan Change s Si. Real estate 
Bf: Non-real ettat* 



13 



14. Rental income pJus monetary change 
Iff. Capital expend itures 5/ 

10. Net cash flow (**12+13+14-15) 



IMG 



37.0 



1981 



37 .a 



Calendar yea' 



1982 



1983 



1984 



1985 
$ billion 



1986 



1987 



1986 198&F 



38.1 



32.7 



33.1 



30.7 



312 



as. 4 



50.8 



47 



1990F 



142,0 
71.7 

AGO 
2.3 


144,1 

72 5 

09.2 

2.5 


147.1 

72.3 

70.3 

4.5 


141,1 

07.1 

09.4 

4.5 


140 8 

09 5 

73.0 

4.4 


149.1 
74.3 

09,8 
5.0 


14O.0 

64 JO 

71.5 

5.1 


145.3 

63.8 

75.7 

5.8 


157,2 
72.0 

78.9 
5.7 


163 

74 
83 




167 
78 

n 


1o172 

to 82 
10 85 
10 7 


1.3 
13 
0.0 


1.9 
1,9 

0,0 


3-ff 

3,5 
0.0 


9.3 
4.1 
ff.2 


8,4 
4.0 
4.5 


7.7 

7.0 
0.1 


11.8 
8,1 
37 


16.7 

0,0 

10.1 


14.5 
7.1 
7.4 


11 
9 
2 


8 

7 

1 


to 10 
to 9 
to 2 


149.3 
1433 

12.3 

-e.3 


1M.4 

140.0 

13.* 

0.5 


163 5 

150.6 

14.3 

-1.4 


1S3.1 
150.4 

13 5 
-10,9 


174.9 
155 2 

13.4 
0.3 


166.4 

156.9 

11.8 

-2.4 


160,4 

152.6 

10.0 

-2.7 


171.0 

162.0 

10.O 

-0.4 


177,0 

171.0 

10.3 

-4.3 


192 

174 

10 

7 


188 

170 

9 

1 


to 194 
to 182 
to 11 
to3 


109.1 
133.1 


1132 
139.4 


112.8 

140.0 


113.5 
140.4 


110.0 

142.7 


110,2 
134,0 


100.7 
122.4 


107.5 
128.0 


114.4 
135.0 


121 
143 


121 
142 


10 123 
to 146 


34 2 

10.1 

18.8 


32,8 
56.9 
28,0 


37.8 

23.5 
235 


36.9 
12.7 
12.2 


38.B 
32.2 
29.9 


40.7 
32.4 
2g.2 


51,8 
38.0 
33.4 


54,5 
43,0 
37.2 


57.2 
42,7 

35.2 


53 
49 
39 


54 
45 
34 


tO 58 
to 49 
to 38 


34.7 


35 .8 


36.4 


37.0 


38.9 


42.0 


44.0 


40.8 


51.7 


54 


52 


to 02 


9.9 
53 


9.1 
6.5 


3.8 
3.4 


23 

0.9 


-1.1 
-08 


-6.0 

-9.0 


-9.0 

-11.0 


-7.5 
^4.0 


-4,4 

-0.3 


-2 


-1 



10 1 
1o3 


0.1 

18.0 


0.4 

16.8 


03 
133 


5,3 
12,7 


8.9 
12 5 


8.8 
92 


7,8 

8.6 


0.8 
9.8 


8.5 
10.2 


8 

12 


7 
10 


to9 
to 14 



60 to 56 



1/ Income tram machine hit*, custom work, sale* of forest Products. & other miscellaneous cash sources. 2/ Numbers in parentheses indicate the combination of items 
required to calculate * given item. 3V Value of home consumption Of self-produced food & imputed gross fenfal value of farm dwellings. Af Excludes capital consumption, 
periquisities to hired labor. & farm household expenses. 1987 & 1988 expenses include preliminary revisions from the 1987 Census of Agriculture. Si Excludes farm 
household*. Totals may not add because of rounding. F » forecast. 

Information contact: Diane Bertelsen (202) 786-1808, 



Table 33.— Balance Sheet of the U.S. farming Sector 













Calendar year 1/2/ 














1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1964 


1985 
$ billion 


1986 


1987 


1986 


1989 F 


1990 F 


Assets 
























Real estete 


782.4 


784.7 


7468 


738.7 


037,7 


556.9 


507.3 


577.0 


607.9 


646 


675 to 685 


Non-reeJ estate 


213.2 


212,0 


2122 


205.0 


209.0 


190.ff 


162*2 


187 8 


202,5 


201 


200 to 210 


Livestock & poultry 


00.6 


S3,5 


53,0 


49.7 


49.6 


46.3 


47.6 


57.9 


65,7 


67 


66 to 70 


Machinery & motor 
























vehicles 


93 1 


101.4 


102,0 


100.8 


96.9 


87.6 


80.3 


73.9 


74,7 


76 


75 to 79 


Crops stored 3/ 


33.0 


29.1 


27.7 


23 9 


29,7 


236 


19.1 


20.9 


262 


22 


1910 23 


T Financial assets 


26.5 


28.0 


295 


31.3 


32.8 


33.0 


35,2 


35.2 


35,9 


36 


36 to 38 


Total farm assets 


995.0 


996.7 


961.0 


9443 


646,7 


746 4 


689.5 


764.9 


810.4 


649 


880 to 690 


Liabilities 
























Real estate debt 4/ 


89.0 


98.7 


102.5 


104,8 


103.0 


97,6 


88.0 


81.1 


70.7 


75 


7310 77 


Non-real estate debt 5/ 


77.1 


63.6 


87.0 


87.9 


87.1 


77,5 


66.0 


02.0 


61.7 


01 


60 to 64 


Total (arm debt 


166.8 


182.3 


1895 


1927 


190.7 


175.1 


156.1 


143.1 


138.4 


130 


134 to 140 


Total farm equity 


828.9 


814.4 


771.5 


751.0 


650.0 


571.3 
Percent 


534.4 


621.8 


672.0 


713 


740 to 750 


Selected ratios 
























Debt-to-eesete 


16.8 


18,3 


19.7 


20.4 


22.5 


23.5 


225 


18.7 


17,1 


10 


15 to 16 


Debt-to-equity 


20.1 


22,4 


240 


25.6 


29.1 


30.6 


29.0 


23.0 


20.6 


19 


18 to 19 


Debt-to-net cash income 


486 


550 


497 


623 


463 


375 


299 


248 


231 


256 


240 to 250 



1/ As of Dec. 31, 2/Ettimatesof farm assets end equity for 1987-1990 reflect revisions In reel estate assets based on the 1967 Census of Agriculture. 
Revisions in real estate ssaers for 1983-1966 have not been completed. 3/ Non-CCC crops held on terms plus value above loan rate e for crops held under 
CCC. 4/ Excludes deoi on operstor dwellings, but includes CCC storage and dryino facilitiee Joans. 5/ Excludes debt for nonfarm purposes. F - forecast. 

Information contacts Ken Erickton or Jim Ryan (202)780-1798. 
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Table 34.— Cash Receipts From Farm Marketings, by State 



Region & 
State 




Livestock & products 








Crops 1/ 








Total 1/ 








Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 






Jan 


Feb 




1968, 


1989 


1990 


1990 


1968 


1989 


1990 


1990 


1968 


1989 


1990 


1990 














S million 2/ 












NORTH ATLANTIC 


























Maine 


£10 


223 


20 


17 


188 


234 


24 


25 


404 


457 


44 


41 


New Hampshire 


60 


60 





Jf 


77 


77 


5 


5 


137 


138 


11 


10 


Vermont 


352 


375 


37 


33 


53 


02 


3 


2 


405 


426 


39 


36 


Massachusetts 


105 


105 


9 


9 


297 


303 


20 


11 


402 


408 


29 


20 


Rhode Island 


13 


13 


1 


1 


05 


06 


3 


3 


78 


79 


4 


4 


Connecticut 


160 


183 


15 


14 


202 


217 


34 


12 


362 


400 


49 


20 


New York 


1.781 


1.917 


179 


163 


824 


782 


50 


41 


2.605 


2,099 


228 


194 


New Jersey 


192 


192 


17 


16 


450 


435 


21 


19 


642 


027 


38 


35 


Penneylvania 


2.343 


2.566 


227 


210 


935 


977 


101 


75 


3.284 


3.542 


320 


285 


NORTH CENTRAL 


























Ohio 


1.004 


1.747 


159 


146 


2.025 


2.028 


194 


110 


3.029 


3.775 


353 


262 


Indiana 


1.749 


1,888 


169 


149 


2.367 


2,403 


239 


142 


4.117 


4.372 


409 


292 


Illinois 


2.243 


2.310 


189 


175 


4.218 


4.400 


704 


320 


0.461 


0.790 


893 


494 


Michigan 


1.200 


1.293 


118 


100 


1.464 


1.592 


128 


94 


2.670 


2.805 


245 


199 


Wisconsin 


4.281 


4.573 


414 


367 


767 


909 


67 


43 


5.040 


5.461 


461 


409 


Minnesota 


3.364 


3,029 


349 


305 


2.743 


2,863 


345 


98 


0.107 


0.492 


694 


404 


Iowa 


5.045 


5.101 


548 


452 


4.029 


3.982 


539 


182 


9.074 


9.164 


1.067 


034 


Missouri 


2.011 


2.152 


230 


105 


1.014 


1.760 


102 


81 


3.820 


3,903 


412 


246 


North Dakota 


849 


871 


82 


53 


1.574 


1.467 


105 


03 


2.423 


2,338 


187 


137 


South Dakota 


1.965 


2.019 


193 


163 


945 


907 


01 


46 


2.911 


2.920 


274 


210 


Nebraska 


G.336 


5.562 


507 


535 


2.643 


2,909 


333 


172 


7.970 


8.470 


840 


707 


Kansas 


4.205 


4.496 


059 


594 


2.329 


2.107 


200 


98 


0.594 


0.605 


859 


692 


SOUTHERN 


























Delaware 


444 


499 


43 


40 


149 


159 


5 


7 


592 


058 


40 


47 


Maryland 


768 


828 


77 


73 


459 


403 


25 


23 


1.220 


1.311 


102 


96 


Virginia 


1.294 


1.404 


112 


97 


592 


3Wv 


36 


25 


1.060 


2.000 


140 


122 


West Virginia 


179 


179 


18 


15 


70 


01 


5 


4 


240 


240 


23 


19 


North Carolina 


2.179 


2.360 


199 


107 


1.994 


2.020 


63 


38 


4.173 


4.377 


263 


225 


South Carolina 


406 


501 


49 


40 


590 


591 


32 


17 


1.078 


1.092 


81 


57 


Georgia 
Florida 


2.011 


2.164 


187 


174 


1.533 


1.554 


61 


43 


3.544 


3.736 


246 


217 


1,114 


1,102 


107 


95 


4.697 


4.285 


531 


406 


5.011 


5.467 


638 


503 


Kentucky 


1.536 


1.601 


151 


93 


992 


1.111 


279 


70 


2.530 


2.711 


430 


163 


Tennessee 


1.080 


1.110 


101 


81 


965 


912 


89 


39 


2.040 


2.022 


190 


120 


Alabama 


1.095 


1,666 


101 1 


155 


700 


701 


51 


23 


2.400 


2.566 


212 


170 


Mississippi 


1.170 


1.275 


111 


100 


1.164 


1.054 


96 


44 


2.341 


2.330 


209 


144 


Arkansas 


2 270 


2,494 


212 


164 


1.696 


1.531 


127 


42 


3.974 


4.025 


339 


220 


Louisiana 


567 


596 


41 


39 


1.299 


1,090 


114 


41 


1.S65 


1,685 


155 


01 


Oklahoma 


2.264 


2.426 


196 


132 


1.127 


1.154 


101 


36 


3.410 


3.562 


296 


107 


Texas 


0,498 


0.792 


543 


535 


3.763 


4.099 


330 


211 


10.201 


10.892 


673 


740 


WESTERN 


























Montana 


610 


653 


69 


07 


570 


693 


89 


53 


1.360 


1546 


156 


120 


Idaho 


1,033 


1.097 


98 


89 


1.256 


1.642 


133 


90 


2.291 


2,739 


232 


179 


Wyoming 


575 


018 


47 


37 


156 


170 


9 


7 


730 


7S8 


57 


44 


Colorado 


2.055 


2.747 


217 


220 


1.037 


1.265 


109 


64 


3.692 


4,013 


328 


290 


New Mexico 


910 


924 


62 


43 


362 


413 


25 


14 


1.272 


1,337 


87 


56 


Arizona 


793 


718 


77 


82 


1.107 


1.125 


99 


42 


1.959 


1,642 


170 


124 


Utah 


537 


555 


47 


40 


150 


156 


13 


9 


687 


711 


60 


49 


Nevada 


160 


151 


12 


12 


79 


07 


8 


7 


229 


238 


19 


19 


Washington 


1.141 


1,211 


126 


114 


2.140 


2.309 


203 


128 


3.287 


3.520 


329 


241 


Oregon 
California 


669 


698 


64 


49 


1.427 


1.523 


89 


71 


2.096 


2.221 


153 


120 


4.704 


5,470 


448 


392 


11.894 


12 T 251 


017 


657 


16,506 


17,721 


1,065 


1.049 


Alaska 


10 


10 


1 


1 


20 


21 


1 


1 


30 


31 


2 


2 


Hawaii 


69 


89 


8 


7 


479 


454 


39 


35 


568 


542 


47 


43 


UNtTED STATES 


78.862 


83,786 


7.713 


6,869 


72.569 


74.142 


6.759 


3.919 


151.431 


157.928 


14.472 


10.788 



1/ Sales of larm products include feceipte from commodities placed under CCC loans minus value of redemptions during the period, 2/ Estimates as or end of 
current month. Totals may not add because of rounding. 

Informaton contact: Roger Strickland (202)786-1604. 
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Table 35.— Cash Receipts From Farming 



Annual 



1980 



1990 



1984 1935 



1986 



1987 



1988 



J 989 Feb 

3 million 



Oct 



Nov 



Dec Jan Fab 



Farm marketing* 4 CCC loans* 


142.43B 


144.135 


135.S39 


130.460 


161.431 


157.928 


10.614 


18,258 


10.000 


13.730 


14.472 


10.788 


Uve flock & product* 


72,968 


69.845 


71.634 


75,717 


78.862 


83.786 


8,727 


8.071 


7.B17 


6,846 


7.713 


6.869 


Meat animals 


40.832 


38.669 


39.122 


44.276 


45.075 


47.675 


4.124 


6.085 


4.519 


3.617 


4.440 


3,989 


Dairy product! 


17.944 


16.003 


17,763 


17.710 


17,688 


19.338 


1.435 


1.683 


1*770 


1.920 


1.827 


1.591 


Poultry 4 eggi 


12,223 


11,211 


12.661 


11.480 


12,864 


14,471 


1.031 


1,153 


1.219 


1.164 


1,269 


1,167 


Other 


1,909 


1.982 


1.997 


2,252 


2.354 


2.302 


137 


160 


309 


145 


176 


142 


Crops 


69,471 


74,290 


64.005 


63.751 


72.569 


74.142 


4.087 


10.187 


8,783 


6.883 


6.759 


3.910 


Food grain i 


9,740 


8,993 


5.638 


6,581 


7,700 


8 J 14 


306 


714 


050 


679 


650 


348 


Feed crops 


15,600 


22.520 


17,161 


13,102 


15,201 


10,781 


673 


2.258 


1.848 


1.098 


1.073 


1.073 


Gotton (J ml & *eed) 


3.474 


3.687 


3,605 


4.087 


4.660 


5.027 


664 


788 


1,115 


826 


407 


189 


Tobacco 


2.813 


2.722 


1,916 


1.837 


2.039 


2,153 


35 


366 


311 


1S4 


201 


42 


Oil-bearing crops 


13,641 


12.474 


10.571 


11.159 


13.099 


12.211 


492 


2,982 


1.713 


1.071 


1,401 


435 


Vegetable* 4 melons 


0.138 


6.558 


8.626 


9.718 


9.819 


10.456 


617 


U33 


559 


480 


722 


682 


Fruit a & free null 


6.733 


6.957 


7.246 


8.257 


8.877 


8.757 


616 


1.036 


1,054 


826 


561 


419 


Dinar 


8.065 


8,381 


9,041 


10.020 


19,476 


10,042 


666 


908 


1.633 


1.209 


745 


730 


Government payment! 


6,430 


7.704 


11^813 


16,747 


14.480 


9.499 


2,277 


959 


926 


663 


382 


1.017 


Total 


160,809 


161.839 


147*352 


156.215 


165,911 


167.427 


13.091 


19.217 


17.526 


14 293 


14.654 


11.805 



* Receipt* from loam rapre&ent value of commodities placed under CCC loan* minus veJuepf redemption* during the month. 
Information contact Roger Strickland (202J 700-1604. 



Table 36.— Farm Production Expenses 



Feed 
livestock 
Seed 
Farm-origin inputs 

Fertilizer 
Fuels & oil ■ 
Electricity 
Pesticide a 
Manufactured input* 

Short-ter m interest 
Reel estate interest 1/ 
Total Inter ft ?t charge* 

Repair & maintenance 1/2/ 
Contract A hired labor 
Machine hire 4 custom work 

Marketing, etorage. 4 
lran*oortation 

Misc. operating expense* V 
Other operating expense* 

Capitaf consumption 1/ 
Taxes V 

Net rent lononoperaior 
landlord 
Other overhead expert sea 

Total production exPeneei 











Calendar year 












1980 


1981 


1962 


1903 


1004 


1985 
$ million 


1980 


1907 


1988 


1909 F 


1990 F 


20.971 

10,670 

3.220 

34.061 


20,855 
8,999 
3.428 

33.282 


10,592 
9,684 
3.172 

31.448 


21.725 
8.614 
2993 

33.532 


19.652 

9.498 

3.448 

32.790 


16.015 
0.958 
3,350 

30.3^3 


10,179 
9.744 
2.964 

28.007 


18,898 
11.645 

3.009 
33,762 


22.482 

12,812 

3,136 

36.412 


24,000 

13,000 

4.000 

41.000 


20,000 to 23.000 

12,000 to 15.000 

3,000 to 5.000 

37.000 to 41.000 


9.491 
7.679 
1,526 
3.539 
22.435 


9.409 
8,570 
1.747 
4.201 
23.927 


6.018 
7,066 
2.041 
4.282 
22.229 


7.067 
7.603 
2,146 
4.154 
20.870 


7.429 

7.t43 

2,166 

4,767 

21.506 


7,258 
6.664 
2.150 
4,994 

20.986 


5.787 
4,790 
1.942 
4,464 
17,003 


6.210 
5.042 
2.393 
4.566 
18,233 


7.000 
6,144 
2.572 
4.716 
19.432 


8,000 
6.000 
3,000 
5.000 
22.000 


7.000 to 9.000 
5.000 to 7.000 
2.000 to 3.000 
6,000 to 6.000 
22.000 to 24.000 


8,717 

7,544 

16.261 


10.722 

9.142 

19.664 


11,349 
10,461 
21.830 


10.616 
10.815 
21,430 


10.396 
10.733 
21.129 


6.821 

9.678 

18.699 


7,795 
9.131 
16,926 


7.305 

8.187 

15.492 


7,287 

7,805 

15,172 


8,000 

7.000 

16.000 


7.000 to 9.000 
6.000 to 6,000 
14.000 to 16.000 


7.076 
9.293 
1.823 


7.021 
8.931 
1.984 


6,428 

10.076 
2.025 


6.529 
9.725 
1.696 


6.416 
9.729 

2.170 


6.370 
9.799 
2.184 


6.426 

9.690 
1.810 


6,546 

10,021 

1.950 


6.858 
11.202 
2.171 


7,000 

11,000 
2.000 


7.000 to 8.000 
1 1.000 to 12 r 000 
2.000 to 3.000 


3.070 

6.681 

26,142 


3.523 

6.909 

28.366 


4.301 

7,202 

30.069 


3.904 

9.069 

31.143 


4.012 

9.106 

31.433 


4,127 

8.232 

30.712 


3,662 

7.993 
29.771 


3.623 

6,306 

31.452 


3.279 

6.809 

32.319 


4,000 

9.000 

34,000 


4.000 to 5.000 

8.000 to 10.000 

33.000 to 37.000 


21.474 
3.891 


23.573 
4.240 


24.207 

4.036 


23.873 
4.400 


23,105 
4.059 


20.647 

4,231 


16.916 
4.125 


17.004 

1,345 


17.722 
4.378 


16.000 
4.000 


16,000 to 20,000 
4.000 to 6.000 


6.075 
31 .440 


6.184 
34.003 


6,059 
34.361 


5.060 
33.402 


8,640 
35.004 


6.158 
33.236 


0.737 
29.780 


7,080 
29.069 


7.527 
29,627 


8,000 
31.000 


8.000 to 9,000 
31 .000 to 34.000 



133.139 139.444 139.980 140,377 142.669 133.956 122.367 127.996 134,963 143.000 142.000 to 140.000 



1/ Include! operator dwellings. 2/ Beginning in 1082. mteceflaneoui operating expenses Include other livestock Purchaeee & dairy assessment*. ToUJi may not add 
because of rounding, F - forecast, 1987 and 1988 expanse* include preliminary revfaion* from (h* Ceneu* of Agriculture, 

Information contact*: Chrii McGath (202) 786-1604, Diane BeneEsen (202) 786-1606. 
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Table 37.— CCC Net Outlays by Commodity & Function_ 



Fiscal year 



1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

S million 



1990 E 1991 E 



5.397 


6.815 


-758 


6.211 


12.211 


13.967 


0,063 


3.384 


4 h 270 


6,099 


2.238 


3.419 


2.536 


4,691 


3.440 


2.836 


678 


53 


522 


2,061 


164 


664 


333 


990 


947 


906 


128 


631 


616 


673 


1,190 


1.363 


244 


1,553 


2.142 


1.786 


666 


1.461 


-242 


710 


103 


880 


346 


455 


263 


-346 


-453 


-367 


-307 


-138 


2.182 


2.528 


1,502 


-2.065 


2.337 


1.166 


1.295 


679 


463 


617 


169 


288 


-585 


711 


1.597 


-476 


-1,678 


-66 


236 


52 


12 


-6 


1 


12 


32 


8 


7 


13 


-6 


3 


-5 


48 


10 


184 


214 


-65 


-248 


-25 








27 


48 


90 


81 


89 


73 


100 


42 


89 


44 


54 


94 


132 


109 


1^3 


152 


1/ 5 


93 


121 


120 


294 


328 


362 


346 


457 


535 


614 


620 


826 


633 


-13 


3,525 


1.064 


1,435 


1.411 


1,219 


395 


65 


609 


262 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


102 


67 











«« 








JO 


3.910 


2/96 





-225 


-1542 


1.295 


-314 


488 


371 


1,695 


143 


979 


636 



11.652 18\S51 7.315 17 h 683 25,641 22.408 12,461 10.523 



7.015 8.-138 



-27 



6.272 13.628 12.199 4,579 



-926 



3.336 



8.174 11.739 



431 



2/ 6 



704 



COMMODITY/PROGRAM 
Feed grains 
Wheat 
Rice 
Upland cotton 

Tobacco 

Dairy 

Soybeans 

Peanuts 

Sugar 
Honey 
Woo* 

Operating expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programs 4/ 
1989/88 Disaster/ 
Livestock Assistance 
Other 

Total 

FUNCTION 

Price-support loans (net) 
Direct payments 
Deficiency 
Diversion 
Dairy termination 
Other 
Disaster 
Total direct payments 

1988/89 crop disaster 
Emergency livestock/ 

forage assistance 
Purchases (net) 
Producer storage 
payments 
Processing, storage. 

& transportation 

OPeraimg expense 3/ 
Interest expenditure 
Export programa 4/ 
Other 

Total 

1/ Fiscal 1968 wool & mohair program outlays were $130,635,000 but include a one-time advance appropriation of Si 26.108.000. which was 
recorded as a wool program receipt by Treasury. 2/ Benefits to farmers under the Disaster Assistance Ad of 1989 are baing paid In generic certificates 
& are not recorded dtract»y as disaster assistance outlays, 3/ Does not Include CCC Transfers to General Sales Manager, 4i Includes Export 
Gueraniee Program. Direct Export Credit Program. &CCC Tranefera to the General Sales Manager. E ■ Estimated in the fiscal 1991 Presidents 
Budget. Minus {-) Indicates a net receipt {excess of repayments or other receipts over gross outlays of funds). 

Information contact: Richard Pazdalski (202) 447-5148. 



1.185 


2.780 


612 


8.302 


6.166 


4.833 


3.971 


5.798 


4,520 


8.445 





705 


1.504 


1.525 


64 


362 


8 


-1 




















489 


587 


260 


168 


178 


106 














27 


60 





42 


4 


6 


306 


115 


1 


6 








6 


4 





>J° 


1,491 


3.6O0 


2.117 


7 h 827 


6.746^ 


5.862 


4.245 


6.01.1 


4.702 


8.557 



16 

















31 


533 


90 





2.031 


2.540 


1.470 


1.331 


1.670 


-479 


-1.131 


116 


-87 


236 


679 


964 


268 


329 


485 


832 


658 


174 


127 


70 


355 


665 


639 


657 


1.013 


1.659 


1.113 


659 


465 


490 


294 


326 


362 


348 


457 


535 


614 


620 


626 


633 


-13 


3.525 


1.064 


1,436 


Mil 


1.219 


395 


65 


609 


262 


65 


398 


743 


134 


102 


276 


200 


-102 


102 


67 


-281 


-1.607 


679 


-648 


329 


305 


1,757 


-13 


1.103 


718 


11.652 


18.851 


7.315 


17.683 


25.841 


22.408 


12.461 


10.523 


8.174 


11.?39 
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Food Expenditures 



Table 38. — Food Expenditure Estimates 







Annual 




1990 




Jan 


1990 year-t< 
FebP 


>-date 




1967 R 


1968 R 


1339 R 


Jan Feb P 


MarP 


MarP 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 21 
Meal* & snacks 3/ 


242.1 
182.0 


255,1 
106.4 


271.6 

208.0 


$ billion 

22.1 21.1 

16.2 16.0 


23.6 


22,1 

18.2 


43.3 

32.1 


67.2 

50.2 


Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meal* & snack* 3/ 


268.7 
196.2 


271.7 
2054 


271.5 
208.0 


1989 billion 

21.4 20.4 
15.8 15,5 


22.8 
17,5 


21.4 

158 


41.7 
31.4 


64,6 

45.3. 


Sales 1/ 








Percent change from year ear Nor ($ bit.) 








Off-premise use 2/ 
Meal* & snacks 3/ 


3.2 
10.9 


5.4 
5.2 


6.5 
6.4 


6.3 5.5 
2 4 6,5 


6.1 
54 


6.3 
2.4 


5.9 
44 


6.0 
4.8 










Percent change from year earlier (1989 $ bll.) 






Sales 1/ 

Off-premise use 2/ 
Meals & snacks 3/ 


-1/1 

6.6 


1.1 
36 


-0.1 
13 


-1.7 -2.5 
-2.0 -1.8 


-1.3 
0.5 


-1.7 
-2.0 


-2.1 
-0.1 


-18 

0.1 



1/ Food only (exclude* alcoholic beverages). Not seasonally adjusted. 2/ Excludes donations & home production. 3/ Excludes 
donations, child nutrition subsidies^ meals furnished lo employees, patients. & inmates. R« revised. P* preliminary. 

NOTE: Thi* tabie differ* from Pef eonal Consumption Expenditures {PCE). table 2. for several reasons: (1) tills series Includes only food 
not alcoholic beverage* & pet food, which are included In PCE; (21 this series is not seasonally adjusted, whereas PCE is seasonally 
adjusted alat annual rates; (3) this series reports eales only* but PCE includes food produced & consumed on farms & food furnished to 
employees; (4) this series Includes all sales of meals & snacks. PCE includes only purchases using personal funds, excluding business 
travel & entertainment. For a more complete discussion of the differences, see "Developing an Integrated Information System for the 
Food Sector. # Agr.-Econ. Rpt. No. 575. Aug 1987. 

Information contact: Aiden Manchester (202) 786-1880. 



Transportation 



Table 39.— Rail Rates; Grain & Fruit/Vegetable Shipments 



Annual 



19fi9 



1990 





19B7 


1968 


1989 


Mar 


Oct 


Nov 


Dec 


Jan 


Feb 


Mar 


Rail freight rate index 1/ 
(Dec. 1084*100) 










































All products 


100.1 


104.8 


106.4 


105.9 


106.8 


106.9 


106.9 P 


107,1 P 


107.1 P 


107.1 P 


Farm Product* 


99.3 


105.6 


108.4 


108.6 


108.2 


108.4 


108.5P 


109,1 P 


108.8 P 


109,1 P 


drain 


9B.7 


105.4 


108.7 


108.8 


108.6 


108.7 


108.7 P 


1092P 


109.0 P 


109.2 P 


Food products 


98.6 


103.2 


103,9 


103.7 


104,1 


104.2 


1043 P 


105.8 P 


105.0 P 


105.0 P 


Grain shipments 






















Rail carloadings (1 ,000 cars) 2/ 


29.0 


30.7 


28.4 


31.4 


28.9 P 


31.7 P 


29.4 P 


32.7 P 


32,4 P 


29.5 P 


Fresh fruit & vegetable shipments 
Piggvback(1.500cwt)3;4/ 
Rair[l.000cwt)3/4/ 
Truck (1000 cwt) 3/ 4/ 






















588 


535 


505 


370 


406 


440 


459 


466 


463 


370 


630 


607 


593 


572 


472 


584 


725 


704 


664 


572 


9.137 


9.679 


9.682 


8.738 


9,040 


9.424 


9,278 


7.698 


7.776 


8.738 


Cost of operating trucks 






















hauling produce 5/ 






















Owner operator (cttVmile) 


1163 


118.7 


124 1 


122.9 


1255 


126.2 


128.9 


128,9 


127.5 


127,0 


Fleet operation (ctsJmiie) 


118.5 


118.4 


123.4 


121.9 


124.5 


125.5 


128.7 


128.7 


127.5 


126.5 



1/ Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 21 Weekly average; from Association of American Railroads. 3; Weekly average: from Agricultural 
Marketing Service. USDA. 4/ Preliminary data for 1&S9& 1990. St Office of Transportation. USDA. P - preliminary. 

Information contact: T.Q. Hutchinson (202)786-1840. 
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Indicators of Farm Productivity 



Table 40.— Indexes of Farm Production Input Use & Productivity 

(See the March 1990 Issue.) 

Information contact: Jim Hauver (202)786-1459. 



Food Supply and Use 



Table41.— Per Capita Consumption of Major Food Commodities, 



(See the January-February 1990 issue.) 
Information contact: Judy Putnam (202) 786-1 870. 



1990 Agricultural Chartbook 

More than 300 charts cover a wide range of subjects from U.S. exports to foreign farm output, 
livestock to grains, fruits, and vegetables, food prices to consumption trends, farm income to 
farm productivity, and rural employment to rural poverty. The chartbook also includes a section 
on 1990 testimony by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture to Congress. 

A detailed index makes the chartbook easy to use and includes names and phone numbers of 
specialists to contact for more information. The charts are printed in black and white and can 
be easily reproduced for use as a teaching tool or visual aid to speeches or reports. 

1990 Agricultural Chartbook, 120 pp. April 1990. 
Order #AH-689. $11.00. 




To order, call toll free, ,1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 E.T. in the U.S. 
and Canada; other areas, please call 301-725-7937) or write: 
ERS-NASS, P.O. Box 1608, Rockville, MD 20849-1608 












United States 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, DC 20250 



OFFICIAL BUSINESS 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 



FIRST-CLASS MAIL 

POSTAGE & FEES PAID 

U.S. Dept of Agriculture 

Permit Na G-145 



Moving? To change your address, send 
this sheet with Label intact showing new 
address, to EMS Inlormation. Rm, 228. 
1301 New York Ave ( NW„ Washington, 
D.C. 20OQ5-47A8 



What's Your Subscription Situation? 



Your subscription to Agricultural Outlook expires in the month and year shown on the top line of your 
mailing label. The expiration date will appear in one of two formats: FEB91 (for February 1991) or 
910430 (for April 30, 1991), Disregard this notice if no renewal date appears. Renew today by calling, 
toll free t 1-800-999-6779, or return this form with your mailing label attached. 



Agricultural Outlook Renewal 1 Year 


2 Years 


3 Years 


I Bill me. Domestic f~ 1 $26.00 


] $51 .00 


L ] $75 - 00 


j j Enclosed is $ . Foreign ] $32.50 


] $63.75 


D $93 - 75 



Mail to: ERS-NASS 

P.O. Box 1608 

Rockville, MD 20849-1608 
Use purchase orders, checks drawn on U.S. banks, cashier's checks, 
or international money orders. Make payable to ERS-NASS. 



Credit Card Orders: 

] Master Card Q VISA 



ATTACH MAILING LABEL HERE 



Total charges $_ 



Credit card 
number: 



Credit card 
expiration date: 



Month/Year 



For fastest service, call toll free, 1-800-999-6779 (8:30-5:00 ET) 



